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ON A NEW AND IMPROVED . PRINCIPLE. 

Secured by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 
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Mr. ANDRfi FRESCO'S improvements in the materials and 
construction of Aktipicial Teeth are superior to any so-called 
Patent in appearance and durability. The simplicity W the system 
by which they are manufactured enables Mr. Fresco to have but 
One Pkice, viz. : — 

For the Best Complete Set, 5 guineas. 

Combining Hie best taorlcnicmehip and material. Partial Seta in 

proportion. 
The great safeguard against disappointment is to carefully 
avoid the employment of Empirics with whom, unfortunately, 
London abounds, and to apply in the first instance to Mr. Fbbsco, 
who having held his diploma since 1843^ can guarantee perfect 
success. 

FRESCO'S ODONTO, 

FOR PRESERVING AND BEAUtlFYINQ THE TEETH AND GUMS, 

2s. 6d. per Box. 

FRESCO'S ODONTALGIQUE, 

FOR CURING SCORBUTIC GUMS AND TOOTHACHE ARISING 

FROM COLD. 

Price 5s. 6d. & 10s. 6d. per Bottle. 

Mr. FRESCO may be consulted daily, free, from 10 to 5 o'clock. 

ESTABLISHED 1843. 
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tHE NEW DISCOVERY. 

MESSRS. JOHN GOSNELL & CO., 

FEBPUMEES TO HER KAJESTT. 

Respectfully inform the public that, although they refrain from publishing 
the numerous Certificates they have been favoured with frcm Artistes of the 
highest order, as well as from private individuals of undoubted respectability, 
as to the marvellous effects of the AQUA AMARELLA in restoring Hair to its 
Natural Colour, yet they may be inspected and verified at their Establishment, 
3> King Court, Lombard Street. 

Frioe One Ghiinea per Bottle ; or in Half Bottles, at 10s. 6d. 
In Monthly Farts, price 2s. 6d. 

THE 

Jewellers', Goldsmiths', Silversmitlis', and Modellers' 

Each Fart embeUished with Original Designs, one of which will be 

FEINTED IN COLOUES. 

PART 1 READY MAY I. 






LONDON : HENRY LEA & Co., 125, FLEET STREET. 

In Monthly Farts, price Is. 

THE 

I m n 

AN INVALUABLE BOOK OP REFERENCE FOR THE 

OENTLEXAH, PAEHEB, YASXOSR, OBOOM, MEKBEBS OF 

TEE BIPLE COBFS. 

MUed hy HENRY DOWNS MILES, Esq. 

Beautifully embelUshed with Anatomical Drawings, Portraits of Celebrated 
Horses, and other Plates illnstrative of onr Sports and Pastimes. " 



PARTS 1 to 35 NOW READY. 



LONDON : HENRY LEA k Co., 125, FLEET STREET* 
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AN 

HISTORICAL RECORD 

OF THE 

MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCE OF WALES 

AND THE 
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The marriage of a Fbince of Wales is an event of perfect novelty to 
the present generation. It is, in fact, an event of rarer occurrence in 
the annals of English history than most people are aware of, or would 
readily believe. Of all the fourteen Princes who have borne this title, 
only five married while they possessed it, and, out of this small nimiber, 
one was married abroad. 

These Princes were, first, the renowned knight who won the triple 
plume and motto, Edward the Black Prince, the strong-hearted and 
weak-lung^ed, who married Joan of Kent ; second, Edward, the son of 
Henry VL, who at Amboise married Lady Ann Neville, the daughter 
of the rash king-maker ; third, Prince Arthur, the son of Henry VII., 
who, at fifteen years of age, pledged his boyish vows to the outraged 
Catherine of Arragon, afterwards the first of the many unfortunate 
wives of Arthur's brother, Henry, ultimately the eighth English king 
of that name ; fourth, Frederick, eldest son of Qeorge II., who, at an 
age mature for that of the marriage of a royal personage — that of 
twenty-nine— wedded the Princess Augusta, of Saxe Gotha, in the 
Chapel Royal, St. James's ; and fifth and last, the Prince Regent, after- 
wards George IV., to the doomed Caroline of Brunswick. 

Nearly seventy years have passed away since the last unhappy espousals 
were consummated, and when the Prince Recent put the corner-stone 
to the cruel theory that princes must marry without affection, by taking 
his wife literally according to Act of Parliament, and in return for the 
payment of his debts. In the long interval that has elapsed since that 
deplorable marriage ceremonial was enacted, the Chapel Royal has 
been hallowed by two marriages based on the purest affection — those of 
Her Majesty and the Princess Royal. The Queen saw fit not to add 
yet another chapter to the royal history of the Chapel Royal, by com- 
manding the celebration of the marriage of the Prince of Wales and 
the Princess Alexandra within its narrow walls, and though this deci- 
inon naturally disappointed all loyal Londoners, it may be said that the 



millioiif eomporing thu bodj, together with the English nation, *' went 
into oommittee" npon the doe reception and welcome of the young 
Prinoett who comes to England to make of it her life-long home. 

Ijbw to give the utmost brilliancy and single-heartedness to the 
pageant of the Princess's entry into London became the leading thoi^ht 
with all people. Not one, whaterer was his or her age or standing, 
afBected to mde the keen intierest felt in this historical erent, the enjoy- 
ment in the participation of which was made np of manjr elements, 
some of whicn womd defy analysis. The immediate ^tification of 
cariosity might hare been slight and momentary ; but it was greatly 
enhanced by the pleasure of looking forward to it, and the satisfaction 
of looking back to it Then there was the pleasure of being in kindly 
sympathy with all our fellow-countrymen, the pleasure reflected from 
the yery thought of what it must he to exist the objects of all this 
loyal enthusiasm, and a yariety of other pleasures eqiudly unselfish in 
their motive yet eoually agreeable in their results. In order, however, 
that these pleasuraole emotions should be experienced, it was indispensa- 
bly necessary that the spectacle itself should be a success, and not a . 
ffulure ; and, therefore, the source of disappointment was excluded at 
all hazards. It was thus that every circumstance of the Prince and 
Princess's passage through London became a matter for great public 
and historic consideration. The yast sums of money which were 
spent in giving fitting dignity to the enactment of this great and un- 
usual scene in the march of English history, both by . public bodies 
and private individuals, in decorations, and in blocks or seats alone, 

Sroyed the national importance attached to this truly great event. The 
iorporation of London spent £40,000 in these two items alone, while 
the temporary balconies, which were erected at eveir available point 
on the route, represented many additional thousands. As for the 
illuminations, their total cost has not been estimated with any degree 
of certainty. In a word, England, and London especially, spared 
nothing which could do honour to the reception of the future Qaeen of 
England. 

The entrSe of the Princess into London was no ordinary visit of a 
foreign Princess to the capital of Queen Victoria. It was the most 
formal introduction of a Princess of Wales to those who will one day be 
the subjects of her husband, and who, before she came amongst them, 
were ahready her devoted well-wishers, and who prepared the smiles of 
welcome before the Princess quitted her native land. The whole popur 
lation of the greatest city in the world forsook their ordinary avocations; 
and, at a splendid sacrifice of time and earnings, arrayed themselves by 
ranks and tiers, fieirther than human eye could reach, in a double-line 
of many miles, with the sole purpose of paying the highest compliment 
in their power to their future sovereign and his bride. This was homage 
of which the greatest of potenates might well be proud, and which 
called for all that deference which the executives of the government, after 
»>me slight hesitationi conceded to it " Let my people see me," was 
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the kind, truly royal, and still better, utterly womanly remark of Her 
Majesty when, scarcely older than the Princess of Wales, she passed 
through the crowded and echoing streets in the year of her accession^ 
and such was the watchword at the coming of the Princess of Denmark. 

As the day approached on which the Princess was to enter England, a^ 
an adopted daughter of England, the kindly loyalty of the national 
character expressed itself in an amusing Tariety of plans for enabling 
all classes to make merry together. It is seldom that we, a grave and 
taciturn people, set ourselves to enjoy a holiday in earnest; but, on t^e 
10th of March, 1868, the whole population was en fetet and, perhaps, 
not the least goodly feature of the noble, hearty expanse of tne royal 
marriage was the benignant charity it called forth. In not one corner of 
England was wanting that donation to the poor which sanctifies every 
act of life. 

England, on that day, was " Merrie England," for the nonce ; gaiety 
was the order, or rather disorder, of the day, and the busiest citizens felt 
proud to imitate the steadiest sailors on board a man-of-war when the 
boatswain has piped ^* all hands to skylark." 

There was not a borough which had not its special committee for 
organising festivities. Choral services in cathedral towns, parades and 
feux'de-joie in those distinguished by volunteer corps, pleasant parades 
of school children, grand banquets for the rich in the town-halls, sub- 
stantial meals for the poor in the corn-exchanges, triumphal arches 
everywhere, athletic and rustic sports for the young, gratuities and 
comforts for the old, public balls, bonfires, and pyrotechnic displays — 
sach were the motley branches of the means taken to weloome the lady 
whom we all delight to honour. Never since the auspicious year in 
which Queen Yictoria herself was married was the public sympathy 
with the happiness of the Royal Family more heartily or more naturally 
exhibited than in the reception of the Princess of Wales ; and the value 
of such sympathy at such a time was and is enhanced by the recollection 
that in the hour of sorrow it was not wanting. It may not be easy to 
acount for, and it may be possible to demonstrate that such a statement 
smacks of anachronism, but certain it is that these royal incidents — 
the personal interest of which is bound up with the conmion experiences 
of human life — touch a deeper chord of feeling, and do more to make the 
national heart beat in unison, than the most popular measures of home 
or foreign policy. 

THE FIRST MEETING OF THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS 

OF WALES. 

History garners from Sir John Bowring the particulars of the first 

meetin g of the Prince and Princess of Wales. That talented diplomatist, 

writing from Hamburg, in the summer of last year, says : — 

I have had an opportunity of hearing a good deal of the future Queen of Eng- 
land, and all that I hear is fEiyourable. She is amiable, graceful, pretty, accom- 
plished, and a fayourite of those who know her. The young Prince saw her first 
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kcr ai tte Docfccw ol CanOindge't irilla, MS 
wat deep and lartiii^ Tbcn » Moe ain|ypoiiitMat at Ae Prgtcrtnt Coaiti of 
O eimaitj, aa it was nptrted a Tentonie attiawfr m^tt bare tfazovA Ae inilnfrr 
of England into tlie scale of tlie Diet on the rexed q[iK«tian L rt n wen Dcnmazk 
and me Holstcm and Seli]esw% Ihidues ; bvt rrojal asaniagca in dieae daja 
Wiiiifl leas inlhieaee tliaa of old on pidxtieal reiatioas) it is better tliat En^liah 
ifamnnes slK^nld atrngthen Benmaric, wlMse tmdmrifs are tibesa} and enlu^bt- 
comC and vanttbesvpport of friendlj opanions, tiian tbat thcj abonld add weijglit 
to PiTusIa in ber bcaitatiag and qneatianable "poUej. 

The miitrimanial cn^Bgeineot of the Frioee and PriiieeM» like die two 
p re vium weddiogv in Uer Majesty's fiunfly, did not oii^^inate in anj 
political or territorial anangenienta. It was the resolt oi the ddiberate 
dunce of the two exalted peraons chiefly interested. A short time after 
the meeting of the exalted pair at the snt of the Doeheas of Cambridgey 
md in the September of 1862, it will be remembered the whole of the 
loyal fiunily left England for Germany, and there Her Majesty for the 
flxst time met the fntme wife of her eldest son. It was at this time 
nnderstood that both parties, haying had ample opportu nities of social 
interconrse, contracted strong sympathies, and their onion was finaUy 
decided on. This decision was, in a great measure^ oonsammated l^ 
the diplomacy of the King of the Belgiams, to whose graye, mild, and 
far-seeing ndrke and knowledge of the world, is due, if mmonr be correct, 
the primanr idea of a matrimonial engagement between the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. At the palace of Leopold the *' sweet-hearting,'' if 
the term msy be permitted, of the illnstrions personages was carried on, 
and in the yarions excursions and recreations which gilded the hours the 
Prince and Princess passed together during that autumnal time, they must 
haye had frequent opportunities of forming correct opinions of their 
tcspectiye qualifications and characters. 

Upon the return of Her Majesty to England it became known that the 
Princess would pay a yidt to England preyious to her finally adopting 
this country as her second land $ and, in accordance with this intimation, 
the Queen received her future daughter-in-law, and her father, Prince 
Cbristiao, at Windsor, where the Princess created a delightful impression 
amongst the courtiers and household of Her Majesty by her singularly 
and grayely pleasant manners and speech. It need not be said that, on 
the occasion of that yisit, the Princess did not pass through London. 
Her entry into the metropolis was made on the 7th of March, 1863. 

BIRTH AND FAMILY OF THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 

The Princess Alexandra Caroline Maria Charlotte Louisa Julia, was 
bom on the 1st of December, 1844. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
Princess is in any great measure a Dane. In fact she is as true a German 
as ever was horn within the limits of the Confederation. Her Highness 
belongs, not only by birth, but by blood-relationship and descent through 
many centuries, to the main branch of the great Teutonic race. Indeed, 
the fEunilies of the Dukes of Holstein trace their origin to the yery 



beginning of German history, the period long before the Soman invasion , 
when boars and wolves were plentiful in Yaterland, and houses were 
scarce. 

There is a good deal of romance of royalty in the family of the future 
Queen of England. Her uncle, Duke Uharles, the head of the house of 
Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucksberg, is married to the divorced 
wife of the King of .Denmark ; and there is believed to be a love tale at 
the bottom of the affair wonderful enough to fill a three-volume novel. 
Clertain it is that King Frederick VII. was divorced from Queen 
Wilhelmina, his first consort, in September, 1837, and that, but eight 
months after, on the 19th day of May, 1838, the royal lady was re- 
united in the bonds of matrimony to Duke Charles, her junior by six 
years. 

The name of the eldest aunt of the Princess of Wales, Princess Mary, 
is connected with another romance, which ended in a morganatic 
marriage with a Colonel Lasperg, at whose death, in 1843, she gave her 
hand in fresh morganatic alliance to a Count of Hohenthal. The next 
aunt, Princess Frederics, an exceedingly handsome and accomplished 
lady, married in early life the reigning Duke of Anhalt-Bernburg, who 
not long after became mentally affected so as to be incapacitated for 
Government. The decrease of happiness, however, brought with it an 
increase of power to the Princess Fmlerica, who is now styled Duchess 
oo-Regent of Anhalt-Bernburg. 

The history of another aunt, the youngest claiming that relationship 
with the Princess of Wales, is more striking still. Princess Louise of 
Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderberg-Glucksburg, bom in 1820, was counted, 
some twenty years ago, one of the most beauteous of royal ladies in 
"Germany, and, as such, was naturally surrounded by a host of highborn 
admirers. The wooing, however, was unsuccessful in every instance^ 
and one after the other, the Herzoge, Fursten, aiid Grafen, had to 
retire from the matrimonial field, despairing to gain the hand of the fair 
princess. The romance ended by Princess Louise becoming a nun, 
entering the little convent of Stzehoe, in Holstein, to the dignity abbess 
of which she was elected in August, 1860. 

On the maternal side, the Princess of Wales is by birth closely related 
to our own royal family, the Duchess of Cambridge being her grand- 
father's sister. This grandfather, Landgraf Wilhelm, is presumptive 
heir to the ill-governed electorate of Hesse-Cassel, either in his own 
person, or that of his son, Prince Frederic. The Landgraf, now seventy- 
ive years of age, is possessed of considerable private property in various 
parts of Germany, and it was at one time supposed that the marriage of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales would have taken place at one of his 
country seats, near Frankfort. 

The style of the Princess of Wales's beauty cannot be judged by the 
numberless photographs which have been published, each declaring 
itself the most authentic. However, at the time when the Princess 
visited England, at the commencement of the present year, Mrs. Thorny- 
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crofti the court sculptor, was honoured with several sitting, and this { 

work is interesting — apart from its artistic value — from its being the only ' 

English work of art for which the Princess of Wales has sat Mrs. Thorny- i 

croft describes the face, of which so many have now judged for them- ] 

selves, as very striking and animated, conveying a true idea of the mild 
firmness which is the predominant character of the face and head. Th« 
brow is Grecian, but tne features generally are moulded on the North 
European type, to the entire exclusion of the German distinctive 
marks (albeit the Princess is so purely German in birth and descent), 
which are familiarised to us through the faces of European Koyalty* 
The mouth is especially remarkable for character and sweetness of form. 
The head is nobly set on a slender and beautifully undulating neck, 
while the nose betrays that high class character which is never allied 
except with a long line of high birth. The breast of the bust is 
ornamented with the copy of a brooch of Egyptian form, and which 
represents a scarabseus. The original was given by the Prince to the 
Princess, it having been acquired by his Boyal Highness during his tour 
in the east. 

THE TREATY OF MARRIAGE. 

The following is a copy of the Treaty between Her Majesty and the King 
of Denmark for the marriage of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
with Her Royal Highness the Princess Alexandra, daughter of Prince 
Christian of Denmark, signed at Copenhagen, January 15, 1863. The 
ratifications were exchanged at Copenhagen, February 4, 1863. The 
Treaty was presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her 
Majesty : — 

In the name of the Holy and Blessed Trinity. 

Be it known unto all men by these presents, that whereas Her Majesty the 
Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, on the one part, and 
His Majesty the King of Denmark, on the other part, being already connected by 
ties of friendship, have judged it proper that an alliance should be contracted 
between their respective Boyal Houses, by a marriage agreed to on both sides, 
between his Royal Highness Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, Duke of Saxony, 
Prince of Soxe-Coburg and Gotha, &c., eldest son of Her Majesty the Queen of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of his Aoyal Highness the 
Prince Consort, Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, and her Boyal 
Highness the Princess Alexandra Caroline Mana Charlotte Louisa JuL'a, eldest 
daughter of his Royal Highness the Prince Christian of Denmark; 

The two high betrothed parties, as also his Royal Highness the Prince Christian 
of Denmark, and her Royal Highness the Princess Louisa Wilhelmina Frederica 
Caroline Augusta Julia, his Royal Highnesses Consort, having declared their 
consent to such aUiance ; in order, therefore, to attain so desirable an end, and to 
treat upon, conclude, and confirm the articles of the said marriage. Her Britannic 
Majesty on the one part, and His Majesty the King of Denmark on the other, have )i 

named as their Plenipotentiaries, that is to say : — r 

Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Augustus Berkeley Paget, Esq., her Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to His Majesty the King of Denmark ; 

And His Majesty the King of Denmark, his Excellency Carl Christian Hall, 
His Majesty's Privy Councillor of Conferences, President of the Council and 
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Minister for Foreign Afiairs, Grand Cross of the Order of Dannebrog, decorated 
with the Cross of the Dannebrog, Grand Cross of the Royal Swedish Order of the- 
Star of the North, of the Boyal Norwegian Order of St. Olaf; of the Royal Sidlian 
Order of Constantino, of the Royal Spanish Order of Charles III., of the Persian 
Order of the Sun and Lion, of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphio Order, of the* 
Royal Italian Order of St. Mauritius and St. Lazarus, and of me Tunisian Order 
ofNichanEftikhar; 

Who, after haying communicated to each other their respectiye ftdl powers, 
found in good and due form, haye agreed upon and concluded the following 
articles . — 

"Articlb I. 

'* It is concluded and agreed that the marriage between his Royal Highness Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wales, Duke of Saxony. Prince of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 
&e,y eldest son of Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and of his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, Prince Albert of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, and Her Royal Highness the Princess Alexandra 
Caroline Maria Charlotte Louisa Julia, eldest daughter of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Christian of Denmark, shall be solemnized in person, in that part of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland called Great Britain, according to 
the due tenour of the laws of England, and the rites and ceremonies of the 
Church of England, as soon as the same may conyenientiy be done. 

"Article II. 

" Her Britannic Migesty engages that His Royal Highness Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales, Duke of Saxony, Prince of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, &c., shall 
secure to her Royal Highness the Princess Alexandra Caroline Maria Charlotte 
Louisa Julia, out of any reyenues belonging to his Royal Highness or granted to 
their Royal Highnesses by Parliament, the annual sum of £10,000, to be paid 
half-yearly to her Royal Highness for her sole and separate use, and without any 
power of anticipation, during the period of their Royal Highnesses' marriage. 

" Article III. 

<< Her Britannic Majesty engages to reconmiend to Her Parliament that Her 
Majesty shall be enabled to secure to her Royal Highness the Princess Alexandra 
Caroline Maria Charlotte Louisa Juli^ in case her Royal Highness should haye 
the misfortune to become the widow of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
the annual sum or payment of £30,000 sterling money of Great Britain, in lieu of 
dower ; the said sum being, in such case, to be paid by quarterly payments to her 
said Royal Highness or to ner assigns. 

" Article IV. 

" The present Treaty shall be ratified by Her Majesty the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and by His Majesty the King of Denmark, 
and the ratifications shall be exchanged at Copenhagen as soon as possible. 

*'In witness whereof the respectiye Plenipotentiaries haye signed the same, and 
haye affixed thereto the seals of their arms. 

" Done at Copenhagen, the 16th day of January, in the year of our Lord, 1863. 

" A. B. PAGET. 
" C. C. HALL." 

THE REVENUE OF THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF 

WALES. 

In accordance with the above ** Articles," the Royal Commission read 
at the opening of the Houses of Parliament of the session of 1863, 
contained a clause addressed to Parliament in referense to a grant to 
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the Prince and Princess of Wales for the support of their position and 
^ dignity ; and it is significant of the peacefolness of the times, and the 
increased wisdom of hoth Court and people, that the grant asked for 
was exceedingly moderate, while it was voted with no opposition 
in or out of Parliament, if we except a feeble objection which was 
"disposed of almost as soon as proponnded. 

To the existing influence of the dead Albert the Good is to be, in a 
great measure, attributed this happy issue to that delicate business — 
the application for, and the grant of, a Koyal revenue. The good Prince 
ceaselessly economized for the Prince that was to live after him ; and 
the consequence is that Her Majesty was enabled to refrain from 
asking for a parliamentary grant, the amount of which might have 
called for a protest had the late Prince Consort been endowed with less 
wisdom than that he was fortunate enough to possess. 

The greater half of the income of the Prince of Wales is derived 
from the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall. What the Prince receives 
from the ancient inheritance of the eldest sons of the Sovereign consi- 
•derably exceeds the amount of the parliamentary grant. While the 
moderation of the amount, and the unanimity with which it has been 
Toted, are among the most recent and most pleasing facts of the time, 
it may not be out of place to give some account of how the inherited 
estate of the Prince has been improved to the degree that rendered a 
large national grant unnecessary. The case might easily have been 
the reverse. The history of the Duchy and its revenues down to the 
accession of Her Majesty had, for very many years, been marked by 
•complications and confusions that appeared likely to become its normal 
condition. Good management and a long minority have rescued many 
« fine property from encumbrances. By the same process the Duchy of 
Cornwall, though not " encumbered" in the ordinary sense of the term, 
has been released from some of the old conditions that lessened its 
Tevenue ; and, by ceasing to bind the property with engagements of the 
tsame kind, the fiuchy, in the course of time, has been worked clear. 

The Prince of Wales having attained his majority, the powers dele- 
gated to the ••'Council for the affairs of the Duchy of Cornwall" 
•expired. In resigning their trust, the members of that body presented 
.a report to Her Majesty; describing the main features of the system of 
management they had adopted, and the results that had been pro- 
duced. The document contained an account of the administration of the 
Duchy for a period of four-and-twenty years. The Council was ap- 
pointed under letters patent in 1838. The chief point of the instructions 
4inder which they acted was a direction to inquire into the systen^ of 
leasing and disposing of the possessions of the Duchy, with the view 
•of remedying any abuses that might be found to exist in it. There had 
been abuses, which the Council discovered much sooner than they could 
remedy them. But the work was begun, and has been continued ever 
«ince. It is needless here to enter upon an analysis of the abuses which 
ihe Council discovered only to exterminate in the coarse of time ; suffice 
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it to say that by these means the Council established the income of the 
estates on a ** sound basis," SJid at the same time enabled Her Majesty, 
by the investment of a sorpliui revenne, to provide a large sum for the 
priyy pnrse of the Prince of Wales. While the revenne obtained from 
the t)nchy in 1860 was fourfold that of 1838, the expenses of its ad- 
ministration did not increase more than 1,200/. The Coancil for the 
afiairs of the Duchy, rendering an account of their long stewardship, 
presented a very clear and simple balance-sheet, with the excellent 
results described. Justly, and with evident feeling, the Council ex- 
pressed their sense of tne advantage they derived, for so many years, 
from the superintendence of the late Prince Consort. They said : — '' To 
his just mind and clear judgment, his quick perception of what is right, 
liis singular discretion, his remarkable aptitude for the conduct of afiGurs, 
we never looked in vain for guidance and advice on any occasion of 
difficulty. The soundness of his opinions in all our deliberations was 
rendered more apparent by the toleration with which he listened and 
.was always ready to defer to those of others. He never lost sight of 
the improvement of the condition of the tenant and the labourer, while 
anxiously seeking to restore the property of the Duchy to a state of 
prosperity ; and to him, we may truly say, it is mainly due that the 
Prince of Wales will now enter, into possession of an estate greatly 
increased in value, and free from nearly all the disputes with the 
neighbouring proprietors and others which at one time prevailed." 

With this satisfactory result we may be contented, for the details of the 
management of a property so complicated with ancient rights and 
modern demands are more curious than intelligible. The estates of the 
Duke of Cornwall are by no means confined to the county from which 
he takes his title. The Duchy derives rents from Dorset, Hampshire, 
Somersetshire, and even from the suburbs of London. 
> As we have said, the clause in the Queen's speech, referring to a 
«uitable establishment for the Prince and Princess of Wales, was truly 
welcomed by nation and Parliament. The speech in which Lord 
Palmerston blithely brought this subject before the nation has become a 
portion of our national history, and calls therefore imperatively for its 
place, in what professes to be the record of the marriage of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. On Monday, the 19th of February, 1863, the 
House of Commons having resolved itself into committee, to consider 
the Queen's message on tms subject, Lord Palmerston, who, on rising, 
was received with loud cheers, said : — 

He wished to propose to the comniittee resolutions for the purpose ofproviding, 
in the words of the message, *^ an establishment for the Prince and Frincess of 
Wales suitable to the rank and dignity of their station." He reminded the House 
of the happiness which England enjoyed of liying under a constitutional Monarchy. 
The Premier continued, that there were occasions in the coujrse of human affairs 
in which events that were matters of joy and rejoicing produced pleasure that 
began and ended with the occasion on which it arose ; but there were other occa- 
sions where joyful events linked and connected the present with the future, — when 
the happiness which mankind eigoyed at the moment was idmost an earnest and 
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a security for fiitture happiness. Snch an occasion was that when the Heir Apparent 
to the Crown contracted a marriage which would, he trusted, not only be productive of 
domestic happiness to the Boyal Family^ but which held out to the country a pro- 
spect of a long, line of succeeding soyereiffna, who by yirtue of transmitted qualities 
and of the recollection of the conduct of mose who went before them, would imilste 
the virtues of the stock from which theywould spring. The Premier then brought 
forward the subject of the grant. He said the Prince of Wales was in the 
enjoyment of the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall, and to the honour of Her 
Majesty and of the late Prince Consort be it said, that, whereas in former reigns 
it was understood, and the practice was, that during the minority of tiie Prince of 
Wales the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall were added to the available income 
of the Crown, in the present reign those revenues had been carefiillv and studiously 
set apart to accumulate for the benefit of the Prince of Wales till ne came of age. 
The funds thus accumulated were very considerable— part of them have besn 
invested in the purchase of a landed estate in the counl^ of Norfolk, which cost 
about £220^000. Afcer deductions, the probable income ox the Duchy of ComwaU, 
together with the income arising firom other investments, and from the remaining 
accumulations, Lord Palmerston took in round numbers at £60,000 a year. He 
thought that a sum of £100,000 a year would not be disproportionate to those 
expenses which must fall to a person in the exalted position of his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales. He, therefore, proposed to the House to ^nt £40,000 a year 
out of the Consolidated Fund for the establishment of tiie Pnnce of Wales. By 
the treaty of marriage concluded between Her Miyesty and the King of Denmark 
the allowance undertaken to be secured to Her Royal Highness was £10,000 a year 
for her own separate use. The grant therefore asked by the Premier was one of 
£^50,000 a year ; namely £40,000 for the aggregate establishment, and £10,000 for 
the separate use of the Princess. 

Even the opposition bad no objection to urge to the proposed reso- 
lutions, and, indeed, on the contrary, the leader of that party, the 
Kight Hon. Mr. Disraeli, reproached the perpetrators of several objec- 
tions which were in themselves so feeble that they were not worthy the 
name of opposition. 

The farther Parliamentary resolutions, carried without dissent, and 
referring to the Princess, took the following form : — 

That the annual sum of £10,000 be granted to Her Majesty out of the said Coxn- 
solidated Fund, to be paid quarterl^r to her Royal Highness Princess Alexandra, 
for her sole and separate use duiing the period oi their Royal Highnesses's 
marriage. 

That Her Majestv be enabled to secure to her Royal Highness the Princess 
Alexandra, in case she should survive his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, an 
annual sum not exceeding £30,000 during her life, to support her Royal dignity. 

So, also, in the Lords, the grant to the Prince and Princess met with 
the cordial approbation of the Peers. 

Not one wide-spread protest has been made to this grant ; and that 
this should be the case is a great evidence of the moderation of the demand, 
on the one hand, and the good sense and grave judgment, on the other. The 
title of Prince of Wales and the condition of the Heir Apparent are so 
familiar to all Englishmen that they will be apt to thmk that there 
exist easy rules and principles for a pecuniary measure of that high 
position. It so happens, however, that there cannot be said to be a 
single case in the long list of heirs apparent and presumptive that 
affords any assistance on the present occasion. We must go far back, 
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ajid still farther backward, again and again, and so on, till we come 
to the very founder of the series, before we can even fancy we have 
foand a parallel to the august pair who have assumed their high state 
under such propitious auspices. The settlement upon the last Prince 
of Wales was so anomalous, so disgraceful, so unhappy alike in its 
causes and consequences, that it can have no practical bearing on the 
present case. The Prince of Wales we expect to outshine every sub- 
ject; we wish him to show betimes the royal qualities of private 
Idndjiess, public benevolence, and open-handed generosity; he is to 
patronise art; he is to live as a ^reat country gentleman; he may 
have tastes of his own ; he is to live among magnates whose income 
is written in hundreds of thousands. But, on the other hand, his 
very position obtains for him more consideration than enormous estates 
or sums of ready money will obtain for the private man. Wealth is 
abundant in England, and it is therefore cheap. In vain are the 
richest men among us striving, by the mere force of money,- to win 
that quiet homage and regard which is rendered unsought to ancient 
lineage, gentle manners, and an unsullied name. The squire and the 
minister of the Gospel have no need to squander and shine if they choose 
to be content with their useful office and modest rank. But to do even 
this requires personal gifts which are not conspicuous in the majority 
of men. So also a Prince and an Heir to the Throne may, with fitting 
graces, cheaply win his way to the hearts of all around him. . 

The settlement afforded by Parliament was all the less in amount 
bjBcause the revenues from the Duchy of Cornwall' were taken into 
consideration. They are said to yield about £60,000 a year. For 
that, we reiterate, we are in a great measure indebted to the careful 
management of the late Prince Consort. It might have been prudent 
to consider whether so vast a property should be left for the future to 
the mere chance of a Prince combining high principle with good busi- 
ness habits ; but as to the grant of £40,000 a year, with which this income . 
has been supplemented, if the whole British people were to be canvassed, ^ 
and it could be explained to *them how much each would have to con- . 
tribute to it, we do not doubt that they would give their Prince at l^ast . 
as much as was unanimously voted by the Commons. How is this ? it 
may be asked. How is it that a generation which has scarcely passed 
away was never so virtuously employed as in cutting down salaries and 
incomes and places, and while we might safely appeal to the British 
people for an establishment worthy of the Prince of Wales ? Times 
are indeed changed. But in those days royalty, in addition to its own 
deserts — were they good or were they ill— came in for a large share of 
the odium accumulated by an inmiense mass of waste and corruption. 
Innumerable sinecures, and places paid out of all measure to their 
utility or their duties, damaged not only all our institutions, but the 
Monarchy itself, in the eyes of men who had to work hard for their 
daily bread. Forty years ago all the instincts which in their bearing 
on a man's private life we call by the name of " conscience" taught that 
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eyerytliing ill this land, from the Throne and the Altar to the poor- 
house and the cottage^ cried aloud to.be cleansed from abuse, malver- 
sation, and oppression. No marvel it it became the humour of the day 
to carp and cavil, to stint and deny, to doubt, and, if possible, to de&troy. 
We have outlived that fit, and can be reasonably generous. The 
nation has not sat down to dole out an allowance to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales as if it wished to give nothing, but was obliged to 
give something, but rather as if glad of a good occasion to be large- 
hearted, loyal, and confiding. What Parliament had to do was to give 
reasonable measure and form to this loyal sentiment. The aggregate 
income of the Prince of Wales is to be £100,000 ; and when we take 
into account the accurate appreciation usually displayed by the British 
public of the means of those who are " possessed of aught to give," w& 
cannot regard it as by any means excessive. 

THE WEDDING GIFTS AND TROUSSEAU OF THE 

PRINCESS OF WALES. 

Thb treaty signed, the parliamentary grant conceded, news began to 
arrive of the wedding trousseau presented to the Princess ; and, in con- 
sidering this subject, the inquirer is delightedly struck with the hearty 
national sympathy, both of Denmark and England, which charac- 
terised the presents made to the Princess. The two countries vied 
with each other in this personal honour done to the Princess, and 
whether it was the simple present of a Bible or a vase made by Danish 
friends, a Paisley shawl offered by loyal Scotchmen, or a magnificent 
mass of diamonds and other jewels, worth £10,000, presented by the 
citizens of London, the same kind-heartedness appeared to heighten the 
value of the gift. 

The inhabitants of the parish in which, at Bernstorff Castle, the 
Princess spent the greater part of her youthful days, being desirous of 
giving her a mark of their attachment, elected a Coaimittee of four men 
and four girls to provide an object worthy of the receiver and the 
occasion. The present chosen by the lattCT was a porcelain vase of ex- 
quisite finish, bearing the inscription " To Her Roval Highness Princess 
Alexandra, fh)m the inhabitants of the parish af Gjentofte." The sides 
of the costly vessel displayed a view of Bernstorff Castle and Gjentofte 
Church, the intervening space being filled by a few simple and touching 
lines turning on the youthfiil recollections of the illustrious lady. At 
the simple-hearted presentation of this vase, the rector of Gjentofte said, 
that the alliance the Princess was about to conclude had been hailed with 
Joy, both by the country destined to become her future home, and the 
and in which she had been brought up and spent her youthful years. 
This was a promising alliance, the lady who concluded it having taken 
counsel witn her God, with her heart, and her respected parents — an 
alliance based upon mutual love and attachment. It had also been hailed 
in England — ^the English people being so loyally devoted to their dynasty, 
and luLving but a i£ort time ago sympatheticaily shared the affliction 
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that had hefallen their Queen. Now that the eldest son of their helovecF 
sovereign was about to enter the holy state of matrimony with a noble- 
and beautiful Princess, richly endowed with all the gifts of nature, and 
educated by God-fearing and affectionate parents — ^parents who know 
how to develope all those rich gifts of nature with careful solicitude, the- 
people of England shared the joy of their sovereign, impatiently await- 
ing the arrival of their future Queen. Every Danish man and woman, 
who had freed themselves from unjust prejudices, respected Prince 
Christian and his lady for their exemplary family life, and the friendly 
condescension they have ever evinced towards any one who had had the« 
good fortune of coming under their notice. . But nowhere had the general 
satisfaction been more sincerely felt — nowhere had the people of Den- 
mark evinced a warmer sympathy with the future of the Princess than 
in the parish where the happy days of her youth had flowed away li£& 
a silver stream from a crystalline source. As the interpreter of the 
general feeling of the parish, he had the honour of presenting the 
Princess with a gift, which, though of little value at the 8i4e of the 
treasures to be laid at her feet, was yet offered in love, and, as he trusted,, 
would be received in love. He prayed God to hold his hand over the 
Princess, and bless her future witti all earthly and heavenly happiness. 

Prince Christian, deeply moved by this affecting speech, returned 
thanks in the name of his daughter, promising that the beautiful vase 
would be always preserved by her in friendly remembrance of the 
givers. 

The King of Denmark's marriage present was singularly interesting^ 
and the following statement is an account of this appropriate cadeau : — 
**Dagmar, the 'Darling Queen' of Denmark, died in 1212, and was 
buried in Kingsted Church. She was carried to the grave adorned with 
a costly jewel, which lay on her breast. In the time of Christian V.^ 
when her tomb was opened, this cross was taken care of, and it is now 
one of the most precious objects preserved in the Museum of Northern 
Antiquities in this city. This golden cross, which is about an inch and 
a half long, and one inch broad, is covered with figures in enamel on 
both sides, and is supposed to be of Byzantine workmanship. On the 
front is Christ on the Cross, and on the back five half-length figures — 
Christ in the middle, Saint Basilius above. Saint John Chrysostomus 
below, Saint Mary on the left, and Saint John the EvangeHst on the 
right. Golden screws fasten the two sides together, and the space 
within probably contains a splinter of the Holy Cross or some other relic* 
This splendid ornament has great artistic value, it being the bnly 
enamelled cross which is known to have been in existence previous U> 
the year 1212. It is always beheld with veneration by the crowds who 
visit the museum, for it speaks of a lady beautiful beyond compare, who 
died in the bloom of youth, and who demanded neither goods nor gold, 
broad acres nor stones of price, as her wedding gift, but only asked 
Yaldemar the Victorious, her lord and master, to free the peasantry from 
their plough- tax and the poor prisoners from their fetters. It was this 
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same Qaeen who, according to tradition, had never committed a greater 
fiin than that on Sunday she once ' laced her silk sleeves small/ and of 
whom the old Danish ballad sings, that though she lay ' dead on little 
Kerstin's arm when the King rode up the streets/ she woke up at the 
sound of Va1demar*s and her maidens' prayers^ to ask him 'Peace give 
to the outlawed men, free the prisoners from their irons.' If ever there 
was a woman regarded for centuries as holy, it was Queen Dagmar. 
Even down to the beginning of this century, when the farmer went 
to his bench in Ringsted Church, he first approached the three graves 
where lie Valdemar and his two wives, and said, < Dagmar, hail ! 
Eengerd, fie ! ' No one in Denmark has so long and so eagerly pursued 
and protected antiquarian studies and Danish national monuments as 
the present King. And he had the happy idea of adopting this famous 
crocts as a motive for a rich diamond jewel which he gave to the Princess 
of Wales on her leaving the shores of her country. To lay hands on the 
original cross was, of course, not to be thought of ; it is regarded by 
the people as a kind of palladium. But his Majesty had an exact copy 
made by his Cjurt jeweller, Mr. Diderichsen. ' May Dagmar's cross/ 
said a Danish writer, whose hope was verified, * be a happy symbol 
for her Sojal Highness of the love and respect with which she will be 
received by the nation whose Queen she will one day be ! ' " 

Daring the entire forenoon of the 24th of February, the Princess of 
Wales continued to receive wedding presents and deputations, many 
from those we may emphatically term the people. However, the 
Princess did not alone receive, but gave, allotting 6,000 thalers on that 
same day as dowries to six brides belonging to the poorer classes. 
Amongst the presents brought on the 24th, we may mention a porcelain 
stand with rich figures from the Flora Danica, presented by a committee 
of ladies ; a costly fan, by the maids of honour ; old northern golden 
ornaments, by a committee from Falster ; an English Bible 100 years 
old, by a schoolmaster from Palster ; busts of her Koyal Highness's 
parents, from a Jutland committee ; a splendid pair of gold-embroidered 
shoes, from the shoemakers of the capital, &c. To these must be added : 
Prom her Majesty the Queen Dowager and their Royal Highnesses the 
Hereditary Prince and Princess, a large painting by Schott^ representing 
a group of the Princess Alexandra's brothers and sisters. From the 
Landgrave of Hesse and several members of the Hessian family, golden 
ornaments, diadem, clasp, bracelets, rings, &c., in the old northern 
style, executed by the Court jeweller, Michelsen. From Baron BUxen 
Fmecke and his lady, the Princess Augusta, a marble grou]{, two 
children kissing each other, one of the finest works ever executed by 
Bissen, the great Danish sculptor, and in the purest Carrara marble. 
From the Princess Augusta a prayer-book, with the twelve chief prayers 
of the English Church, painted after the middle ages by her Eo} al 
Highness on vellum, with a ground of gold and silver, splendidly bound 
in the old style by Michelsen. From proprietors of Danish estates : A 
marble group, Aaam and Eve, executed by Jerichau. From the capital : 
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A marble statue, Hebe, executed by Bissen. From some young ladies : 
an album, with views in Denmark, by the best Danish artists. From 
the Brothers Bing : two portrait medallions in porcelain, the Princess's 
grandfather and grandmother. From the marine painter Sorensen : a 
picture representing a part of Copenhagen and the Long line, as seen 
from the roads. 

THE PRINCE OF WALES'S BRIDAL PRESENTS. 

The wedding jewels, manufactured by Messrs. Garrard and Co., con- 
sisted of diamonds and pearls blended with great skill and taste. Hie 
diadem was of the first-named gems alone, and its style of ornamentation. 
Greek ; but the Prince of Wales's plume, conventionally treated, and 
brought somewhat to resemble the acanthus, was introduced without 
the smallest injury to the classic design. In the band of the diadem 
were many brilliants of great size and unsurpassed lustre. 

The neck ornament was composed of large and exceedingly well- 
matched pearls, with many diamonds of all sizes and the first water. 
The principal divisions contained* each a splendid pearl as the centre, 
with a diamond border all round it. These pieces were connected by 
festoons of diamonds, elegantly and elaborately designed; and from 
each main cluster depends a pear-shaped pearl, having a cap or small 
calyx of diamonds. The brooch that matches this superb necklace had 
one magnificent pearl in the centre, and a smaller one on either side. 
The scroll of brilliants by which these three pearls are surrounded was 
of admirable design, and there were also three pearl drops from this 
ornament, completing its rich and harmonious beauty. 

Glittering on each side of the parure are two brooches, entirely of 
diamonds, formed so as to represent the Prince of Wales's feathers. 
These are of different sizes, but both very large. 

The wedding ring, which, of course, was of plain gold, was remark- 
ably massive, and its accompanying keeper was set with six precious 
stones, selected and arranged so that the initial letters of their names 
should form the word ** Bertie," an affectionate variation of " Albert." 
The stones of which this happy combination is effected are a beryl, 
an emerald, a ruby, turquoise, a jacynth, and another emerald. A plain 
gold ring was likewise made to be worn by the Prince himself. 

As presents for the bridesmaids eight lockets were made. These are 
of coral and diamond, to signify the red and white which are the colours 
of Denmark. In the centre of each is a cipher in crystal, forming 
the letters AE.A., after a drawing by the Princess Alice. 

The eight bridesmaids gave a bracelet, which was divided into as many 
compartments as held the cypher of each lady, with her portrait beneath 
it. These eight miniatures were exquisitely painted in enamel, and the 
bracelet richly decorated with brilliants. 

Messrs. Garrard also made one other present for the Royal bride — from. 
Her Majesty, consisting of a most costly suite of opals and diamonds, as 
valuable and rare as those which the Prince of Wales presented to 
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the Princess Royal, and similar in form to the suite designed for the 
Princess Alice by the Prince Consort 

In pleasant contrast with these costly presents may he chronicled the 
gift from Paisley, in the shape of a shawl of Paisley manuf actare, from 
the weavers* wives and daughters in that town. The shawl was selected 
from twenty-one samples sent in by seven of the principal mann- 
facturers. The article in question was a beantiful specimen of the 
Paisley long shawl, chaste and elegant in the design, which fills the entir& 
shawl, each half being a reverse duplicate of the other. The material 
was wholly silk, and the prevailing colour gold, the component 
parts of the design being gracefully arranged so as to produce a most- 
harmonious combination of colours, and a pleasing unity of effect in th& 
pattern, the colours being brought out with a distinctness never sur- 
passed in the productions of the Cashmere loom. 

THE PKOGRESS OF THE PRINCESS TO LONDON. 

The first official information of the progress of the Princess was re- 
ceived by the Lord Mayor from Sir George Grey, Secretary of State^ 
for the Home Department, in the following communication anticipating 
the arrival of the Princess Alexandra, and indicating the route of th& 
Royal pageant from Gravesend to Windsor Castle : — 

Whitehall, Feb. 7. 

My Lord, — I have the honour to infonn your Lordship that it is intended 
that the Priacess Alexandra of Denmaik shall arriye in England on the 7th of 
March. Her Royal Highness i!?iU land at Gravesend, where she will be met by 
the Prince of Wales. Her Royal Highness, accompanied by the Prince of Wales 
and by her Royal parents, the Prince and Princess of Denmark, will proceed 
from GraTCsend by the railway to the Bricklayers' Arms station of the South- 
Eastern Railway, and thence their Royal Highnesses will pass along London- 
bridge and through the city, on their way to the station of the Great Western 
Railway at Paddington, on their route to Windsor Castle. 

I haye the honour to be, my Lord, your Lordship's obedient serrant. 

G. GREY. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of London. 

It was on the 26th of February, 1863, that the Danish telegrams an- 
nounced that the now Princess of Wales had commenced that progress, 
from Copenhagen, which ended at the altar of St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor. The departure presented a most imposing spectacle. All the 
houses, from the Royal Palace to the railway station, were handsomely 
adorned with garlands and hangings, and decorated with English and 
Scandinavian flags. Immense crowds thronged the streets through 
which Her Royal Highness had to pass. The Princess left the Royal 
Palace at three, and arrived at the railway station at four o'clock p.m^ 
Her Royal Highness, with her parents and her eldest brother, occupied 
an open carriage, and were escorted by the Hussars of the Guard. 
Quantities of flowers were thrown from the windows of the houses along 
the route. A guard of honour was stationed at the railway terminus, 
which was splendidly decorated. All the Ministers and high function- 
aries, the municipal authorities, and the SlUe of Copenhagen were 
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assembled at the station. The chief President of Copenhagen 
delivered a farewell address, for which Prince Christian, the father of ~ 
the Princess, returned thanks. Her Royal Highness's departure from 
Copenhagen took place at half-past four p.m., the weather being fine 
and mild. 

Her Koyal Highness met with a most enthusiastic reception through- 
out the joomey to Korsor. At all the railway stations en route the 
peasants pressed in large numbers to welcome Her Hoyal Highness. 
The Princess arrived at the Korsor terminus at half-past six p.m; 
The town was splendidly illuminated, and a grand display of fireworks 
took place. The Mayor delivered a congratulatory address to the Prin- 
cess, and the Burgomaster also delivered a speech, in which he eulogised 
the j?rince of Wales. Her Royal Highness left Korsor early on the morn- 
ing of the 27th February, on board the Royal steamship Sleavig, and, with 
her august relatives, arrived safely at Kiel at four in the afternoon. The 
Koyal party left Kiel for Hamburg at six in the evening, and arrived at 
that place soon after nine o^clock, and proceeded under an escort of 
cavalry through the streets of Altona and Hamburg, which were 
brilliantly illuminated, to their hotel. During the procession the streets 
were so thickly lined with spectators, who applauded enthusiastically, 
that it was a matter of some difficulty for the carriages to advance, and 
a very large concourse of people assembled before the hotel, vociferously 
cheering, and calling for the Princess, until her Royal Highness 
eventu^y. gratified them by appearing at the window. 

At ten o'clock on the 28th, the Royal party left for Hanover. The 
Princess looked remarkably well, the reports of her indisposition having 
had little foundation. The Royal party were guests of the King of 
Hanover on the night of the 28th ; on the evening of the 1st of March 
they reached Cologne ; and on the 2nd, Brussels. 

On the 3rd of March, Her Royal Highness the Princess Alexandra, 
with the members of her family, visited the King of the Belgians at 
Lacken. 

On the 5th of March, the Princess, with the prince and Princess 
Christian of Denmark, and Princes Frederic and William, left Brussels 
at 9.30 a.m. for Antwerp, where they embarked for England. 

On the morning of the 6th, England first welcomed the Princess off 
Margate. The arrival of the Princess gained general currency through- 
the town at an early hour of the morning, and manifestations of rejoic- 
ing were at once exhibited, which were continued until the vessels pro- 
ceeded on their journey. Salutes of 21 guns were fired from Hodges* 
Battery and by the Margate Volunteer Artillery, at eight and twelve 
o'clock, and also on the departure of the squadron. At nine o'clock a 
deputation, consisting of the Mayor, aldermen, and the vicar, waited on 
Admiral Smart, on board the Warrior, to ascertain if her royal Highness 
would receive an address from the Mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of 
the borough of Margate. The admiral was unable to answer the 
question, but sent his secretary on board the Boyal yacht with the 
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names of the deputation, and with directions to inform the Princess of 
their object. The message returned was that her Koyal Highness would 
receive the deputation and an address at half-past two o'clock. An 
address was accordingly prepared and presented to her Kojal Highness, 
of which the following is a copy : — 

To Her Boyal Highness the 'Princess Alexandra of Denmark. The loyal and 
dutifal Address of the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of the Borough of 
Margate. 

We, Her Majesty's loyal and dutifal subjects, the Mayor, aldermen, and 
burgesses of the Dorough of Margate, respectfully approach your Royal Hip^hness 
to offer our warmest congratulations upon your safe and nappy arrival in Ber 
Majestji^B dominions ; and while we feel justly proud at your Aoyal Highness's 
permission to present this the first address from any body of her Majesty's su^ects, 
we hail with heartfelt pleasure the auspicious occasion which brings your Koyal 
Highness to the United Kingdom, and pray that your approaching marriage with 
his Koyal Highness the Prince of Wales may oe crowned with every earthly 
blessing, and that Almighty God will be graciously pleased to shower down upon 
you and your royal husband His best and choicest gifts. 

At. three p.m. the royal squadron steamed to the Nore, where it 
anchored for the night, the future Queen of the most maritime nation in 
the world fitly spending her first night within the boundaries of her 
new home, upon tne waves. 

On the morning of the 7th of March, 1868, the Princess Alexandra of 
Denmark, now Princess of Wales, set her foot upon the English shore at 
Grayesend. 

THE RECEPTION OF THE PRINCESS ALEXANDRA. 

Saturday, March 7th, 1863. 

We now lay before our readers a full and faithful record of one of the 
most remarkable receptions accorded to Royalty in modern times. 
It is not often that, as a nation, we unbend our busy energies and turn 
aside from all the great commercial and political cares of the world that 
centre here to devote our time to public festivity and pure rejoicing. 
We are accustomed to Royalty dwelling among us, to find in them the 
foremost friends of freedom and advancement, to know that they 
are proud of the love and honour of their people; and, satisfied with that, 
we rather avoid than otherwise the costly pageantry with which conti- 
nental Sovereigns fill the eye and occupy the mind of their subjects. In 
plain terms, between the Sovereign and people of this country the most 
perfect understanding prevails, and the simple Royal intimation that ' 
the Prince's bride would pass through the city of London was enough to 
secure the majestic reception of Saturday. A people ever on the watch 
to anticipate her slightest wish knew that by the passage through 
London the Queen meant that they were to welcome her son's bride, 
and the welcome was given as only Englishmen can give it. They 
applied themselves to what they considered at once a sacred duty, a high 
honour, and a hearty pleasure, with the same spirit of determination to 
do it thoroughly that carries them successfully through all their difli- 
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culties at home or abroad. For once commerce was of no account in 
London till the greater and more important business of welcoming the 
bride elect of their future King had been successfully and happily 
disposed of. The welcome was, for the time, the only tmng the city of 
London had to do, and how it did it will be recorded to the very latest 
chapter of our history. With the example of London before them, 
it is needless to say how quickly all prepared to follow. From Graces- 
end to Windsor, a distance of nearly 60 miles, there was not a town, 
not a village, which did not throw itself into the spirit of the loyal 
scheme, and do its very utmost to honour the fair young Dane who came 
to make her home among us. Nor was it only along the line to be 
trayersed that this spirit was evinced. Half England kept holiday on 
Saturday and watched for the hourly telegrams from London which told 
how the national welcome given in the name of all was progressing 
there. It was emphatically a nation's welcome, in which idl, from 
peasants to crown princes, were proud to share. The same feeling 
which led the poor labourers in the Kentish meadows to put flags on 
their haystacks drew the elite of the aristocracy to the windows of Fail- 
mall and Piccadilly; and from the moment of her first landing at Graves- 
end till the Princess drove beneath the towers of the oldest and stateliest 
of all the kingly seats of Europe, the feeling was the same throughout — 
one honest, hearty welcome, tendered with a blessing and goodwill. 

GRAVESEND. 

The reputation which Gravesend has acquired by the tasteful manner 
in which it has managed all Royal receptions and departures has of late 
years been well known. We need not say, therefore, that on this, the 
greatest day of all, the Corporation were determined that, so far as their 
efforts went, nothing which they could compass should be left undone. 
As the first step, they, in the most liberal manner, voted a large sum for 
the decoration of the town, and the ratepayers heartily endorsed their 
decision. A professional decorator was called in, and, though the 
narrow winding streets of the town present no ordinary difficulties to 
artistic combinations, he succeeded in securing approbation for a series 
of designs which, if they could only have been executed in their 
integrity, would have converted the route along which the Princess 
was to pass into such ** bowers of roses" and realms of evergreens as 
one never sees in this prosaic age but in the last scenes of pantomime. 
In real truth, however, the style of the designs was very good indeed, 
inasmuch as they not only harmonised in themselves and with each 
other, but were well chosen with regard to the situations they were to 
occupy. 

From dawn small g^ups of pleasure craft had been dropping down 
the river and clustering about the pier-head, each full, or, to speak 
plainly, uncomfortably crowded; each dressed with colours, many 
carrying the proper Danish flag, and all having some extemporised con- 
trivance to do duty for it, which was more or less unlike that now flown 
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by the modem Yikings. Soon after eig^ht o'clock tbe ganboats Cama* 
Hon, Bullfrog, Sepoy, and Spanker, which the Lords of the Admiralty 
had placed at the disposal of the officers and men of the Naval Keserve» 
in compliance with their wish to attend and do honour to the occasion, 
stood over to Tilbury to receive their crews, and embarked as fine a set 
of blue-jackets as ever stepped on board a Queen's ship. The visitors to 
the pier began to arrive as early as 9 o'clock, though there was no 
possibility of their seeing anything till after 12. B^ 10 o'clock the 
ranges of seats down the pier were thronged with richly dressed ladies. 
Every seat was filled along the streets, every balcony and window was 
thronged with ladies. Even in some cases the very roof-tops were occu- 
pied with adventurous sightseers. 

A telegram was soon received stating that the Prince of Wales had left 
London, and anxiety was on the stretch lest he should arrive before the 
royal yacht, when, as if steaming through the low meadow land of Essex, 
the tall, raking masts of a vessel, decked with flags, were seen coming 
up the river at a speed which told at once that it could be no other 
than the Victoria and Albert, followed close ' by a ship which, though 
larger and more stately, came with equal swiftness — the Warrior. In 
an instant after the steamboats, which now thronged the river, and 
many of which, from London, were crowded from deck to funnel, and 
swayed from side to side in a manner terrible to witness, started across 
to meet her, followed pell-mell by all the little fleet of row boats. As 
the yacht turned Coalhouse Point she slackened speed, and the crews of 
the men-of-war off the pier went swarming up the shrouds like bees, and 
clustered in thick groups on all the yards, even to the topmastheads, 
waitingfor the signal to <* lay out*' and man them. Still very slowly, 
for the tide was running strong, the royal yacht came on, dressed in 
flags from stem to stem, with the Prince of Wales's banner and the 
royal flag of Denmark both hoisted at the main. Following and almost 
surrounding her came the volunt^r escort of steamers and boats of all 
kinds, cheering and shouting, ringing bells and waving handkerchiefs, 
as if they were demented. It was evident that they could see the 
Princess, and the curiosity and excitement of those on the pier rose to 
fever heat. Still slowly and very carefully, amid the smoke of steamers 
and deep hoarse roar of cheers, the royal yacht came. Old Tilbury gave 
the first thundering salute, the men-of-war followed instantly gun for 
gun from each broadside, the men lay out upon the yards in as true and 
even lines as rows of infantry, and the ships as if by magic were dressed, 
from stem to stem, with lines of fluttering ensigns. Still those on the 
pier could not see the Princess, though from the almost frantic enthu- 
siasm of those on board the crowds of boats and steamers on the star- 
board side it was evident that she must be plainly Tisible from that 
quarter. 

Opposite the pier the yacht turned, and brought her head down the river 
towards the Kentish shore. There were ladies and gentlemen on the 
quarter-deck, but evidently not the Princess, firom the luUin the uproar of 
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exclamation and delight which now fell from all the boats cr a few 
minutes, when it broke out with redoubled vigour on the port side of 
the vessel — the side furthest from the pier, where it was evident, from 
the tremendous outbreak of cheers, clapping of hands, and waving ker- 
chiefs, that the Princess was again at the window of the deck cabin. It 
was not till the Royal yacht was close alon^ide the pier that she was seen 
at last, as she came over to the starboard side and stood looking out upon 
the scene around. She was dressed entirely in white, with the exception 
of a few light coloured flowers in her bonnet, and wore apparently a very 
warm white shawl. Her colour was heightened, as if by nervous excite- 
ment, but there was an expression of pleasing astonishment at her 
reception which was unmistakeable, and she did not, or perhaps could not, 
«hec£ the frank display of wondering pleasure with which she looked 
from side to side bowing her acknowledgments, and every now and then 
speaking earnestly to her mother, who stood near her, apparently 
directing her attention also to the extraordinary scene of delight and 
enthusiasm around on all sides. Occasionally, as the port side spectators 
grew deafening in their cheers — as a gentle reminder that they were 
there as well as the visitors on the pier— she went to that side also, but, 
as may be guessed, her appearance did not stop the cheering. Nothing 
did, in truth, till she withdrew at intervals altogether, but not for long. 
Her white bonnet and delighted face were soon to be seen peeping round 
from some unexpected window, when in a second she was discovered and 
cheered till she came forward and bowed and had to go to another. The 
portraits of herself and the Prince of Wales together which were taken 
at Brussels are precisely like her. The Paris photographs, taken firom a 
painting done more than a year ago, not only are not so like, but do 
ner an mjustice, inasmuch as they render nothing of the expression of 
thorough good nature and good humour which beam from her counte- 
nance, and light it up into a look which is almost fascinating when she 
43peaks. AU the time the vessel was alongside, her father. Prince 
Christian, with her two brothers, Prince Waldemar and Prince Frederick, 
who stood outside on the quarter-deck, seemed to be absolutely astounded 
at the wonderful enthusiasm and delight at the welcome. 

The Lords of the Admiralty, Lord Sydney, and other high officials, 
went on board to be presentea, and at this moment the signal bells on 
the pier communicating with the telegraph at the station announced 
that the Prince of Wales had arrived in Gravesend. At the signal, the 
sixty young ladies who had been chosen to strew flowers before the bride 
•elect filed, two and two, from their waiting-room, and ranged themselves 
on each side of the path down the centre of the pier. They were all 
clad in red and white— the colours of the long line of Danish Kings from 
whom the fair Princess descends — and each carried a pretty basket filled 
with the earliest flowers of spring. They were in regular gradations 
from the ages of 14 to IS, and were as charming samples of young 
belles as any town in England could have shown. The Prince 
came at five minutes to twelve. Almost instantly after the Koyal 
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gangway was fixed to the yacht One glance at his Royal Higb- 
ness was sufficient to show how needless were all Parliamentary 
assurances that this was a marriase of afi^tion, as with a face 
radiant with happiness he traversed the pier with rapid steps. He 
wore a plain morning dress^ and acknowledged, with his usual 
courteous grace, the almost moving warmth of his reception; but 
his eyes were steadily directed to the deck cabin of the Royal 
yacht. The Princess watched his coming from the window, but, as he 
neared the vessel, first came to the door, and then, afler a moment*^ 
hesitation, out upon the deck towards the Prince, who hurriedly advanced, 
and, removing nis hat, gave her an earnest, hearty kiss, in the presence 
of all the assembled thousands, who thereupon went into such ecstades 
of delight and applause as made the shores of the river ring again. The 
Princess seemed glad to escape from the cheers now, and, taking the 
Prince's arm, and accompanied by her Royal parents, went into the deck 
cabin and then below. In a minute or two all but the Princess re-ap- 
peared on deck, and it was officially intimated that the landing would 
take place in 20 minutes; But in the meantime the fame of the exceed- 
ing beauty of the pier and outer decorations had spread on board the 
yacht, and one by one the members of the suite came up to see it. Th« 
bride's young sisters, the Princesses Dagmar and Thyra, were not, how- 
ever, to be satisfied with a mere glance, but moved along the pier 
to look at the beautiful vista up Harmor-slxeet beyond. 

At this period, the Royal yacht was perfectly encircled by steamers, 
and the whole river covered with small boats, all decked with flags, 
surpassing in that respect even the wonderful display of bunting which 
was made during Her Majesty^s visit to Cher];)ourg. It was really a 
wonderful scene — a scene one can neither describe nor forget, a scene of 
such enthusiasm, and vet of such imposing beauty from the numbers 
which made up the display that we cannot expect to look upon its like 
again in England for many years to come. At a quarter-past 12 the Princess 
re-appeared upon the deck. She had changed her dress, and now wore a 
silver grey silk with a richly furred violet velvet mantle, and white bonnet 
trimmed with blush roses. The change made her look less youthful than 
when she wore white only, and her hair, smoothed down on either side of 
her forehead, took away partly from the almost childish expression with 
which she appears in her portraits with her hair rEmperatrice. She 
took the arm of the Prince, and preceded by a most brilliant suite, and 
followed by the members of her Royal family, she came ashore on the 
pier at a quarter-past 12. It is quite beyond the power of ordinary 
words to do justice to the almost wild enthusiasm of the welcome which 
greeted her. She stopped at the pier-head and bowed low in acknow- 
ledgment, and as she did so a general officer following stood upon the 
skirt of her rich robe, which, as she went to move forward again, brought 
her up, to use a nautical phrase, with a jerk that jerked the Prince, 
and neither could entireljr suppress the smile that threatened downright 
laughter at the incident j oat as they emerged upon the pier. 
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The Mayoress, Mrs. Sams, advanced to meet her, and presented her 
with the Donqnet which had been presented by the ladies of the town. 
The Princess quitted the Prince's arm to receive it, and, shaking hands 
with the Mayoress, thanked her in as purely spoken English as if she 
had been always reared within the limits of this island. Then they 
moved forward up the pier, sixty young ladies throwing the flowers before 
them, at them, over them, everywhere, in fact, as the joyous excitement 
gained with every step, and the ladies clapped their hands, and the gen* 
tlemen shouted and cried, ** God bless theni," and every one, even to the 
staid bewigged Recorder at the end of the pier, seemed out of their 
senses for a time, and proved to be so. The uniform dress of the young 
ladies, the most juvenile of whom were at the river end of the pier, 
whence a^es and heisfhts rose gradually to the other extremity, was 
white muslin skirts, a burnous cloak of scarlet cloth, a dainty little straw 
hat trimmed with ereen oak leaves, and white gloves of exquisite fit. 
Each young lady held in her hand a pretty and tiny basket, in which 
lay a few primroses, violets, and crocuses. The names of the young 
ladies ought to be recorded, inasmuch as they occupied a position 
of marked prominence ; and it may be said that, in the following list,, 
appears the name of nearly every family of local note in the corporate 
town of Gravesend:— 



Miss Johnson. 
Bond. 
BrightwelL 
Chapman. 
Hart. 
Barker. 
S. Gould. 
Selion. 

A. Schooling. 
M. Martin. 
Cavell. 
Carlin. 
Grey. 
A ck worth. 
Willis. 
E. Pallister. 
E. Pottinger. 
Hilder. 
Hill. 
White. 
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Miss Bryan. 

S. Fletcher. 

Norris. 

S. Bromfield. 

Lake. 

Louisa Martin. 

B. Pallister. 

Winnett. 

Troughton. 

Beverley. 

Edwardfs. 

Spicer. 

Willoughby. 

Douval. 

Galton. 

Coles. 

Frost. 

E. Lake. 

Whiteley. 

Knight. 
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Miss Wright. 
R. Gregory. 
Cooper. 

A. Maud Pa(tison. 
M. Winnett. 
Boxberry 
Williams. 
Sharland. 
Schooling. 
L. Martin. 
R. Rackstraw. 

E. Ward. 
Clarke. 

Joel. f 

Newman. 
Terry. 

M. Fletcher. 
Matthews. 

F. Sharland. 
C. Beverley. 
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At the end of the pier their Royal Highnesses halted while the Cor- 
poration advanced, and the Recorder presented a loyal address to the 
Prince. 

His Royal Highness accepted it with a bow, and released the 
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Princess's arm while a most beautlfullj illaminated address was pre- 
sented to her. 

The Princess received this with a deep acknowledgment, there was 
one more earnest, hearty cheer, the guard of honour presented arms, and 
the open carriages drew up to bear the party away. 

The Princess and Princess Louise (her mother) took thei; places, and 
the Prince of Wales and Prince Christian followed, sitting vis a vis. Lord 
Sydney kissed the hand of the Princess as she was leaving, but before 
the carriage drove off she beckoned him back, and cordially shook hands 
with him. 

Surrounded by the escort, and followed by the rest of the cortSge, 
the Boyal carriage issued out into the streets. It is needless iteration 
to say how the bride elect was welcomed here. It was one great, cordial, 
hearty welcome from beginning to end— alike from first to last. Rank 
after rank and company after company of the Volunteers presented arms, 
there were deafening cheers, and the house fronts were rippled over 
with a flutter of white handkerchiefs — and so on throughout. At the 
top of Harmer-street, the Royal carriage paused for one instant, while 
both Prince and Princess bowed in return to the tremendous greeting 
they received from the occupants of the grand stand at its end. Beyond 
this there was no stoppage or delay of any kind, and, at an even but 
by no means fast pace, the cortege traversed the Kew-road beneath 
arches, banners, garlands, and festive designs, and amid the same loud, 
kind, earnest demonstrations of welcome stopped at the railway station. 

This station, under the superintendence of Mr. Portch, the station- 
master, had been most beautifully decorated. The Royal party alighted, 
and, after a short pause to admire the beauty of the decorations, passed 
at once to the magnificent saloon carriage of the Royal train, which had 
been specially prepared for their reception. Some little conf asion arose 
at the entrance of the station from* the mistaken zeal of one of the officers 
in charge of the guard of honour, who gave orders to the county police 
which nearly excluded the suite, all of whom were in plain clothes, from 
the station. Fortunately, this contretemps was soon got over, and the 
train left Gravesend at ten minutes to one o'clock, amid prolonged 
«heers of farewell. The chief stations between Gravesend and London, 
were all thronged with crowds of visitors, and many were lined with 
guards of honour. A Royal salute was fired from the high picturesque 
ridges of Bostock-hih, feux-de-joie were sputtering out irregularly from 
little hamlets; again a Royal salute at Woolwich Arsenal and yet 
another at the Dockyard; more and more crowds as the train came 
nearer London, swept slowly throue^h New Cross, which seemed alive 
with peopki and then shot quickly down into the station at Bricklayers' 
Arms. 

THE BRICKLAYERS' ARMS STATION. 

This Station being the point at which the Princess was to commence 
her public entry into the capital of her adopted country, the prepara- 
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tions made there for her reception were upon a Bcale of magnificence 
worthy of so interesting an occasion. The day before, painters, florists, 
upholsterers, and a whole army of workpeople had possession of the 
Station, and, under the superintendence of the architect of the com- 
pany, succeeded in converting it, in spite of many difficulties, into a 
perfect triumph of decorative art. Everybody must know that it could 
be no easy matter to make a heavy goods station — in its normal state 
A perfect chaos of coal and lime trucks, carriers* vans, packages, and 
dirt — wear a pleasing and picturesque aspect ; but even this marvel 
was accomplished, under the same loyal and generous inspiration 
which prompted all the other prodigies of artistic skill so abundantly 
exhibited on Saturday. 

The coui*tjard of the station had undergone a pleasing transforma- 
tion corresponding with the interior, Tiie spacious quadrangle, now 
thoroughly cleared of the lumber which usually disfigures it, had been 
well swept and gravelled, and all round its walls ran temporary booths, 
•capable of seating nearly 2000 personal, and garnished with flags of all 
nations, and with flowers and evergreens. How many rural gardens 
and shrubberies were ravished to furnish material for all these decora- 
tions future visits to country cousins may possibly disclose. The hour 
fixed for the arrival of the illustrious party from Gravesend was now 
drawing near, and the brilliant company, who had all assembled, 
paraded the platform in eager watchfulness. His Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, the Prince of Prussia, 
and his Highness the Count de Flandres, occupied a foremost place 
apart from all the other personages in waiting, ready to give the first 
welcome to the Boyal Bride. At twenty -eight minutes after one, the 
train was telegraphed as having passed Woolwich ; a little later it was 
signalled from Forest-hill. The company now strained their eyes 
to catch the first glimpse of its approach ; the railway officials bustled 
about with those significant looks and gestures that never deceive 
the earnest watcher ; and at twenty minutes to two, when expectation 
was all on tiptoe, the train appeared. As it drove slowly up to the 
middle of the platform a thrill of pleasant excitement ran through the 
entire throng, every one simultaneously standing up uncovered to see 
the Prince alight with his bride. This was the signal for a hearty 
burst of cheers, and the waving of hats and handkerchiefs, in the 
midst of which the Prince led the Princess, leaning on his arm, and 
radiant with youthful smiles and innocent gratification, in front of the 
• large gallery,, walking with her into the main reception-room. The 
youthful pair bowed graciously and repeatedly in response to the warm 
greeting accorded to them as they passed ; and at the same instant 
Mr. J. Mellor, the director in charge of the station, conducted the 
Hon. Mrs. Byng, the wife of the chairman, to present the Princess 
Alexandra with a magnificent bouquet of flowws — ^all fresh, fragrant, and 
beautiful. This gift her Boyal Highness accepted with another 
graceful bow and winning smilei which gained the hoarts of all 
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beholders. On her entrance inio the reception-room the fervent 
greeting she had met with was again and again renewed. The Prince 
then escorted her to the refreshment saloon, where they were shortly 
joined by the other members of the illustrioas party. 

The luncheon was rather hurriedly served ; and con^atulatory 
addresses were then presented, the ceremony of reading them being 
waived. 

The gracious manners, and the sweet, smiling countenance of the 
Princess exerted an indefinable fascination over all present ; and the 
result of her brief acquaintance with the first metropolitan assembly 
gathered to receive her appeared to establish between the future Queen 
and her subjects a warm friendship and perfect understanding at first 
sight. On the other hand, the frank, manly pride evinced by the Heir 
Apparent in first publicly presenting his youthful bride m London 
manifestly strengthened the prepossession of every one who witnessed it 
in his favour. 

As the august pair quitted the railway station they expressed their 
cordial satisfaction with the admirable arrangements of the reception. 

At two o^clock precisely, his Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief 
led the way to the Royal carriages. Before leaving the station, however, 
the Prince and Princess once more presented themselves at the door of 
the reception-room looking upon the platform, and were saluted with 
another round of cheering. This appeared to give her Royal Highnesa 
additional confidence, and the Prince, as if interpreting her wish to take 
another glance at the scene within the station, and at the same time to 
gratify the assemblage, led her on to the platform for a moment, when the 
spectators rose en masse^ and applauded with increased fervour. Their 
Royal Hishnesses then withdrew, .bowing again to the less numerous 
audience m the reception-room, and passed out to the front of the 
booking-office. Here an open carriage, attended by postillions, footmen» 
and outriders, all dad in scarlet and blue livery, with mourning bands- 
round their arms, was drawn up to receive them. Having taken their 
seats amiil the vehement acclamations of the concourse occupying the 
quadrangle and perched high upon every adjacent house-top, the Prince 
and Princess drove off towards the outer gateway, stopping a moment to 
allow the five other Royal carriages, containing me rest of the illustrious 
partv and their suite, to move to the front. The coriige was then ranged 
as follows : — 

First Carriage. — General the Hon. Sir C. Grey, Colonel Seymour,. 
Captain Lund, and Mr. Funck. 

Second Carriage. — Countess Hilda Reventlow and Madame Yauvile. 

Third Carriage. — General Oxholme and Madame Oxholme. 

Fourth Carnage. — ^Prince Waldemar and Prince William. 

Fifth Carriage. — Prince Frederick, Princess Dagmar, and Princess 

yra. 

bixth Carriage. — Prince of Wales, Princess Alexandra, Prince 
Christian^ and Princess Louise. 
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Thus marshalled, the cavalcade passed tinder the first triamphal arch, 
amid the tremendous shoats of the populace, mingled with alternate 
strains of the English and Danish National Anthems. Hitherto the 
weather had heen most propitious, hut the procession had hardly started 
when a sprinkling of rain began to fall. This soon increased to a smart 
shower, and the Royal party had to avail themselves of the shelter of 
umhrellas. This incident vexed the multitude not a little hv its unto- 
wardness, detracting as it did from that perfect view of their future 
Queen and her illustrious Consort which, in the fondness of their 
hearts, they had promised themselves, and which, moreover, it must he 
owned, thev had well earned hy their exemplary patience ; but it had 
no effect wnatever in checking their ardour and enthusiasm. In a few 
minutes the rain ceased, and with the clearing skies returned unclouded 
brightness to countless faced. The cavalcade went at an easy pace along 
the Old Kent and Dover-roads, hailed with such deafening cheers as 
only English hearts and English lungs can give, the shouts being caught 
up and re-echoed throughout the vast line Until they swelled into a 
tumultuous chorus at once indescribably grand and sublime. 

Striking into the Borough High-street, by St. George's Church — the 
bells of which gave forth a merry peal, answered by the ringers of St. 
Saviour's and a dozen other churches, making the air vocal with their 
joyous clamour, — the procession held its course through the living tide 
amid continuous acclamations, which the Princess acknowledged by 
cheerful smiles and graceful bows. This, of course, only provoked more 
deafening outbursts than ever. A fine triumphal arch, some 50 feet in 
height, and adorned with allegorical figures and appropriate devices, 
spanned 'the broadest part of the High-street, and was marked with 
interest by the august personages in whose honour it was reared. 
Passing onwards through similar manifestations till it came opposite the 
site of the Town-hall, the voices of the school-children of Southwark, 

grouped, with their bannerettes, on a raised platform near by, were 
card above the din pouring forth their shrill treble notes to fill up the 
great gamut of popular welcome, the procession at length reached the 
loot of London-bridge, where a splendid spectacle awaited it. 

THE CITY OF LONDON. 

London-bridge presented an appearance wholly novel in the manner 
of its ornamentation. Out of compliment to the nation of the Princess 
the parapets were ornamented with statues of the Kings of Denmark 
from the earliest period, including that of the present reigning Sovereign, 
affixed to Danish standards some 30 feet high, and which in turn were 
surmounted by gilt figures of ravens and elephants — the national 
emblems. Between the standards tripods were placed, from which 
burning incense arose. At the south and north approaches to the bridge 
elegant pedestals were erected, bearing statues of Fame, surrounded by 
Danish warriors holding the "Danebrog," or national flag. In the 
several recesses along the parapets smaller pedestals were arranged iu a 
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similar style of ornamentation, producing on the whole a Tery pleasingp* 

eifect. On the northern side of Adelaide-place, at the entrance to Kine 

William-street, an imposing^ triumphal arch, about 60 feet high, ana 

supported bv 16 Corinthian Columns, had been constructed, on the south 

side of whicn, fronting the Borough, and in the centre, immediately over 

the carriage-way, were placed the united arms of England and Denmark, 

right and left, and over the footways medallions of the Prince and 

Princess. The columns were surmounted with the statues of four 

eminent Danes — Saxo Grammaticus ; Holberg, the poet ; ThorwaldsoUs 

the sculptor ; and Juel, the painter. In the pediment, and in gilt letters^ 

appeared the following lines, slightly adapted from Shakspeare's 

Tempest : — 

'* Honour, riches, marriage, blesshig, 
Long continuance and increasing ; 
Hourly ioys be still upon you, 
England showers her blessings on you.*' 

A painting beneath represented Britannia, surrounded with sea gods 
and goddesses, escorting the Princess Alexandra to the shores of England. 
The pediment was surmounted by another representation of Britannia, 
and on either side recumbeut figures of Fame heralding the approach 
of the Princess. A portrait of Queen Victoria, within a wreath of 
laurel, and with a crown above, supported by figures symbolical of 
wisdom and strength, adorned the northern front of the arch. The eight 
Corinthian columns on that side of the trophy supported four statues of 
Pame, and above the footway the Royal arms of England with those of 
Denmark were displayed. The ship|>ing on the Thames and the littlo 
passenger steamers were all profusely decked for the occasion, and flags 
floated from buildings on either side of the river, right and left of the 
bridge, as far as the eye could reach. Every conceivable place com- 
manding a view of the spectacle at that point swarmed with spectators,, 
—even the cage at the top of the Monument. All along King William- 
street, Lombard*street, and Cheapside, the houses and public buildings 
were gaily decorated with banners or festooned with flowers. The 
Corinthian columns of the Mansion-house were draped with crimson 
clotb, and the capitals and windows hung with garlands. On the pillars 
medallions of the Prince and Princess were displayed in relief, sur- 
rounded with wreaths of oak, surmounted by the Prince of Wales's 
plume. From the windows crimson drapery was suspended with 
wreaths, in the centre of which were placed alternately the cross of 
Denmark and the Prince of Wales's feather. The Duke of GlUcksburg, 
accompanied by Colonel Du Plat, occupied places in the front row, also 
Prince Louis of Hesse. The Third City of London Volunteers were 
posted in line at the junction of Newgate- street and Cheapside. 

Aboat half-past two o'clock the royal party entered the city by Lon- 
don-bridge, where the Koyal Reception Committee of the corporation^ 
the Masters and Wardens of the principal Livery Companies, a deputa- 
tion from the Commissioners of Lieutenancy, the Aldermen and Common 
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Council, and the chief officers of the corporation, all in carriages, or 
Tather such of the ci^ic dignitaries as had been able to force their way/ 
there in time from Guildhall through the intervening crowd, awaited 
the arrival of her Royal Highness. The bridge had been previously 
cleared by a body of mounted police, assisted by cavalry; and, the- 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs having taken the places assigned them, the 
pagaent moved onward. 

By the time the carriage of the Prince of "Wales and the Princess had 
reached about the centre of the bridge the procession was brought to a 
dead stop by the dense masses of people which had collected in advance 
of it, and their Royal Highnesses were detained there for nearly half an 
hour. The cavalcade, having made a fresh start, worked its way with 
immense difficulty through the crowd towards the Royal Exchange by 
Adelaide-place and King William-street, the Prince and Princess oeing 
greeted by prolonged and boisterous cheering. 

Meanwhile an extraordinary spectacle was being witnessed in front of 
the Mansion-house. In the open space there, where four great thorough* 
fares and many subsidiary ones all converge, an enormous crowd had 
collected. As early as ten o'clock people began to assemble there, and 
continued to augment in number as the day advanced, swelling at last 
into a multitude the like of which was perhaps never before seen in one* 
place which the eye could sweep at a glance. Turn in whatever direc- 
tion it might— up the long vista of Gheapside, on the one hand, or 
towards Princes-street, the esplanade of the Royal Exchange and Corn- 
hill, on the other — it rested on a compact mass of human beings, swayed 
by one common feeling. Besides the crowd in the streets, every window^ 
roof, and balcony commanding a view of that part of the route was 
thronged with spectators. On the sloping pediment of the Royal Ex- 
change, along the top of the Bank of England, about the square turret 
of the little church of St. Mildred, in the Poultry, people swarmed like 
bees. Others were seated among the hoofs of the Wellington equestrian 
statue in front of the Royal Exchange, and a few bestrode the horse 
itself, before and behind the figure of the Duke, with ludicrous effect. 
The crowd, vast as it was, and at times unmanageable, was remarkably 
good-natured. The police were powerless. They acted in small, isolated 
bodies, aided bj a few mounted artillerymen; but, becoming mixed up 
with the constantly increasing crowd, and separated from one another, 
they were powerless in preserving order, and the people were practically 
given up to their own instinct of self-preservation, for at times it became 
with. many of them an absolute struggle for life. 

It was to the space in front of the Mansion-house, perhaps above 
all others, that the multitude tended, because it was the point of con- 
vergence of four or five great arteries of traffic, and probably because it 
was known that the Lady Mayoress would present a bouquet to the 
Princess, and that the carriage conveying her Royal Highness must 
pause for a few moments during the ceremony. Towards one o'clock 
the multitude at this point, vast as it was before, was enormously 
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augmented by a moyement of the police in another part of the line 
of procession. About that time, with the aid of cavalr j, they swept the 
whole of London-bridge of every soul upon it, and maintained it in that 
fitate until the Princess had passed along. 

The procession continued to fight its way throuo^h the crowd towards 
the Mansion-house, but the line was broken again and again. Force 
could not be used, and yet the pressure was tremendous and the neces- 
sity of advancing urgent, for there were still miles of street to be passed 
through ; Paddington Station was to be reached, and Windsor, too, if 
possible, before nightfall. In this emergency it would be unjust to 
leaye unmentioned the signal service rendered by Lord Alfred Paget, 
who rode as equerry beside the royal carriage. By an adroit mixture of 
firmness and good-bumour, and a skill in " chaffing ** which charmed 
the multitude, he coaxed a passage where it was impossible to force it, 
and again and again rescued his charge from what might have proved a 
serious embarrassment. At one time an attempt was made, in all 
loyalty and good-humour, no doubt, to take out the horses that thQ 
happy pair might be drawn through the City ; at another a man actually 
mounted the carriage behind the Prince of Wales, while others con- 
stantly thronged beside it with friendly but boisterous acclamations. 
In every case the tact and good-humour of the equerries succeeded in 
averting these well-meant but untimely manifestations, and by degrees 
the carriage of the Princess approached, the multitude surging to and 
fro to catch a glimpse of her. The manner of her Royal Highness was 
marked with much self-possession under circumstances calculated to cause 
alarm for the moment even amid the general rejoicing. Once or twice she 
showed some natural apprehension lest any of the people who pressed 
towards the carriage might be trodden under foot. She appeared 
delighted to recognise Prince Frederick of Hesse and the Duke of 
Gliicksburg in the balcony of the Mansion House, and their presence 
seemed to reassure her. The carriage was stopped for a minute to afford 
Mrs. Rose, the Lady Mayoress, who was attended by eight young ladies, 
an opportunity of presenting the Princess with an elegant bouquet, in a 
holder of jewelled gold, accompanied by expressions of welcome and 
good- will. The Lady Mayoress, in presenting the bouquet, was attended 
by her sister, Miss Snowe, Miss Duncan, Miss B. Simpson, Miss A. 
Samuda, Miss L. Roney, Miss Shaw, Miss Parlby, and Miss £. Wheeler. 
The bouquet represented the Danish colours, and was composed of roses, 
carnations, stephanotees, with moss-rose buds, lilies of the valley, and 
white lilac^ -surrounded by a large border of Irish lace. It was supplied 
by Mr. Harding, of Maddox-street. The golden holder in which it was 
presented was ornamented with precious stones, and was made by Messrs. 
uarrard, of the Haymarket. During this little episode the horse of 
a life Guardsman who rode on the off-side of tne carriage reared a 
little, and partly fell. For a moment her Royal Highness appeared 
slightly alarmed, but, recovering herself, she turned to the Lady 
Mayoress and bowed her acknowledgments, and then continued on her 
way along Cheapside, where she was greeted with equal enthusiasm. 
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ST. PAUL'S AND FLEET STREET. 

The next point selected by the Corporation for a manifestation of their 
munificent loyalty was St. Paul's Churchyard. In this choice they were 
justified not only from the advantages afforded by the place in its posses- 
sing features that must always contribute to the success of any open-air 
spectacle, but also by its bemg historically associated with many Royal 
processions and other State ceremonials. 

Very early among the arrangements for the reception of the Princess 
Alexandra it was resolved among the various companies and the other 
sections of the corporate City body that seats to accommodate from 
10,000 to 12,000 persons shouW be erected iu St. Paul's Churchyard. 
That determination was carried out to the full ; and no less than 12,000 
men, women, and children viewed the Royal cortige from seats placed 
vrithin the iron railings that surround out great Cathedral. These seats, 
as well as the upright supports of the roof, were covered with scarlet 
doth, and a rich drapery of the same material screened the exterior of 
the permanent balustrade. A verandah, with a richly painted cornice , 
projected outwards to some distance, and on the cornice considerable 
taste and skill were displayed. At intervals of three or four feet it was 
surmounted by groups of flags. English and Danish flags preponderated, 
but there were flags of almost every nation under the sun. There must 
have been many hundreds of them. In front of the cornice all the way 
round were a succession of large plaster medallions of the Prince and 
Princess — the two profiles on the same oblong. Between these were a 
number of orange-blossom wreaths of colossal size, in keeping with the 
immense structure itself. The appearance of the whole elicited general 
and deserved admiration ; and certainly it formed a splendid addition to 
the other decorations along the route of the procession. 

As early as twelve o'clock the crowd in the Churchyard was enor- 
mous, and from that time down to the arrival of the procession, the 
people continued to pour in by the thousand. At two o'clock it was 
blocked up by a densely-packed mass such as had never before been 
seen round St. Paul's. And not only was every inch of standing room 
in the street covered, with the exception of the narrow space left for the 
expected carriages — not only were all the windows commanding even 
the most distant view of the Churchyard filled with rows of eager heads 
—but the roof-tops of the houses on the north side of the Cathedral 
were as thronged as the roadway itself. The appearance of the whole 
pageant as the procession turned in from .Cheapside and defiled round 
the Cathedral was truly gorgeous and imposing. Respectful demon- 
stirations were made in favour of the occupants of each of the Royal 
carriages ; but the scene that took place when the personages of the day 
came m view was one of the most extraordinary in the whole route of 
their Royal Highnesses. Every lady of the many thousands seated 
round the glorious edifice that presented itself to the admiring eyes of 
the Princess sprang to her feet, a myriad of handkerchiefs were waved 
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simultaneoasly, the boys of St. PauVs School ^ave " the fire," and the 
exuberant joy of the multitudes in the streets, in windows, and on the 
roof-tops, broke forth in deafening eheers that the roar of artillery wonld 
scarcely have drowned, and which were kept up till the Royal party 
bad passed into Lndgate*hilL The young Princess first glanced at im 
wonderful dome of the stately pile before her, and then lookiiTg at the 
not less marvellous sight prepared for her own especial honour, her 
Hoyal Highness became visibly affected, and bowed her ntkntm" 
ledgments with much grace and feeling. Prince Christian stood op in 
tJie carriage, and, removing his hat, saluted the people repeatedly ; aend 
the Princess Louise, to whom the Prince of Wales gave some explana- 
tions in reference to this magnificent demonstration, returned the warm 
greetings of the assembled ladies. The Prince of Wales also seemed 
mneh gratified, as well he might be, for such a progress ronnd St. 
Panrs no royal cortSge had ever made before. It was ofne of which 
any Prinee that ever lived might have felt proud. 

Lndgate-hill and Fleet-street looked splendid as the prooessioii 
deeeended from St. Paul's. There was not much room for outdoor 
scaffolding in either, but every inch of window and roof room did duty 
on the occasion, and the display of flags in Fleet-street especially was 
not surpassed by that of any other street in London. 

TEMPLE-BAR. 

As one of the most conspicuous objects on the route of the pro- 
cession, and as offering peculiar facilities for an effective display, the 
civic authorities wisely resolved to decorate it in a manner worthy of 
so joyful an occasion. The result of their labours, if not exactly 
calculated to please all tastes, was, at all events sufficiently striking 
and gorgeous. Under the snperintendenoe of the city architect, 
cunning workmen had succeeded in putting a new face upon an old 
friend, and in so altering his whole appearance as to make recognition 
exceedingly difficult. Who could have detected in the glittering mass 
of gold and crimson which bestrode Fleet-street the dirty, gray, 
weather-beaten structure, with its heavy stonework, its timewom 
statues, and its terrible reminiscences of human heads stuck npon 
spikes, so familiar to us all? The massive gates had been retained, 
and the general outline of the new creation called up a dim recollection 
of the ancient edifice as it came from the hands of Wren, but there the 
resemblance ended. From top to bottom all was changed. The lower 
parts were swathed in coloured cloth, decorated with fringes and 
tassels, so that not an inch of the masonry was visible. Above tihe 
centre of the midiUe arch were placed medallion portraits of the Prince 
and Princess in white stucco ; but it would have required an active 
imagination, backed by no small amount of faith, to trace any likeness 
to the originals. Broad pieces of cloth of gold, stiff with metal, were 
drawn over the body of the structure, and so arranged on either side 
of the centre window as to represent the front of a pavilion. The heavy 
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folds ware adorned here and there with two hearts in crimson velvet 
bound together with blue ribands and enclosed in a wreath of green 
leaves. Of course the well-known statues which have looked down 
with their stoney eyes upon so many strange scenes were entirely 
concealed from view, but in their stead two gilt figures appeared in 
a sitting posture, at the spot where the cloth of gold, parted and drawn 
aside, seemed to give admission to the interior of the tent. The united 
arms of England and Denmark, surmounted by a crown and surrounded 
by a golden wreath of bay-leaves, were displayed at the top of the 
pavilion. Higher up rose the pediment, its middle or flat portion filled 
in with cloth of a reddish purple hue, and enclosed in an elaborately 
carved cornice in white and gold. The device chosen for the cornice 
was the letter <*A,'* which stands for both Albert and Alexandra, 
encircled by a wreath of flowers. On the summit of the pediment, with 
its head towering &r above the roofs of the houses on either side, stood 
a white statue of .Hymen, who, armed with his torch, seemed eager 
to celebrate the nuptial rite. At each angle of the building was a 
tripod containing incense, while over the posterns were white altans 
beautifully sculptured, and angels holding bunches of orange blossoms. 
So attractive an object as we have endeavoured to describe, standing in 
such a prominent position, could not fail to draw together an immense 
crowd of spectators. Nor did it. The crush at this point, indeed, was 
all the morning wonderfal. 

At last a dull roar ascending Fleet-street, and the fluttering of 
innumerable hats and handkerchiefs from the windows of the houses 
at the bend below Fetter4ane announced the approach of the Boyal 
procession. All. eyes were now directed eastwards, and in a few 
minutes the banners and devices of the various City companies— for in 
consequence of the great crowd which filled Fleet-street, nothing else 
was visible — ^were observed making a sharp turn to the north, and 
disappearing in Chancery-lane. When the whole had gone out of 
sight there was a short pause, as if the Royal carriages had been left 
behind, which, indeed, was the case ; but at length a louder and nearer 
cheer broke upon the ear, and the cavalry escort was seen involved 
among the surging masses of people like a ship in a storm at sea. A 
final effort was now made by the City police and a handful of Hussars 
to form an avenue to Temple-bar, but with no better success than 
before. The few policemen on the spot were lost in the vast crowd, 
while their military allies could scarcely find standing room for their 
horses. As the cavalcade slowly ploughed its way up Fleet- 
street, amid the most enthusiastic cheers, the foremost portions 
of the mob were driven with great violence against Temple- 
bar, and attempted to force a passage to the comparatively 
quiet haven beyond. Here, however, the section of Metropolitan 
police already mentioned met them in hostile array; a desperate 
struggle ensued, and, although a few contrived to fight their way 
through the narrow gorge, the main body were unable to make the 
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filiglitest impression on the iron wall opposed to them. Meanwhile the 
Rojal carriages approached nearer and nearer, advancing an inch at a 
time, and first one and then another passed slowly into the Strand, each 
separated by a long interval from the one next to it. Last of all, winding 
np the prosession, came the carriage occupied by the Prince and Princess. 
It was preceded by a squadron of the liife Guards, and was hemmed in , 

on both sides by a cheering and enthusiastic multitude. The moment it > 

reached Temple-bar the police drew aside, and the next instant it was | 

seen careering along towards St. Clement's Church, in the wake of the i 

Westminster and Middlesex authorities, who by this time had moved off. 
Now came the tug of war. In order to protect the rear of the pro- 
cession, a detachment of the Blues threw iJiemselves across the mouth 
of the Strand, and the police again formed a line under Temple-bar. 
Though the whole force in Fleet-street, backed by Ludgate-hill, was 
directed against them, they bore the shock with unflinching courage, 
and defended their Thermopylee long enough to prevent the royal party 
from being further troubled with the too enthusiastic loyalty of the City. 
Then, having effected their object, they retired with honour from the 
well-fought field, and chaos reigned again. 

THE STRAND AND TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

For an hour or two about noon the crowds in the Strand were enter* 
tained with a review of a number of the volunteer regiments, as they 
marched to the rendezvous in Hyde Park. The crack corps— such as 
the DeviFs Own, the London Scottish, and the Civil Service — were 
loudly cheered. By about half-past one, however, the Volunteers had 
all gone by, and there was a sad dearth of amusement for the next hour 
or two. The darkening aspect of the skies soon occupied the general 
attention, and led to speculations as to whether Admiral Fitzroy's sus- 
picions of the loyalty of the weather were well founded. During the 
smart shower which fell between two and three o'clock, much despond- 
ency ensued, for it was feared that the Princess would drive past in a 
closed carriage ; but nobody seemed to flinch from the wetting or pay 
any regard to it, except in so far as it might affect the chances of getting 
a good look at the august stranger. 

After getting out of the City the procession made its way more com- 
fortably and alertly, but it did not reach Trafalgar-square until nearly a 
quarter past four. 

PALL-MALL. 

In Pall-mall, which the procession next entered, preparations had been 
made for its reception with as much diligence as in the great thorough- 
fkres through which it had just past. No house on either side of the 
street was left undecorated, and no window unoccupied. The palatial 
buildings with which it is so thickly studded were dressed up in the 
brightest colours. Crimson and scarlet were, as elsewhere, the prevail* 
ing hues. Numerous regiments of Volunteers marched through the 
fitreet between eleven and one o'clock on their way to Hyde Park, and 
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enlivened the air with their martial strains. Daring all this time a 
crowd which was gradually growing greater by hundreds and thousands 
had gathered together in every available spot in Pall-mall and its 
approaches from which a glimpse of the procession could be obtained. 
The procession wheeled from Pall-mall into St. James's-street, where it 
still encountered the gaze of thousands equally eager to catch a glimpse 
of the royal carriages. Here, as in Pall-mall, most of the club-houses 
are provided with balconies, of which ladies were almost exclusively 
the tenants. Here, too, the display of flags, banners, and decorations 
of all descriptions was quite as profuse, and the reception accorded to the 
Koyal party not less enthusiastic. 

PICCADILLY. 

This long and spacious thoroughfare was not so profusely decorated as 
St. James's-street, yet it possessed an interest of its own from the man- 
sions of the nobility with which it is interspered. Cambridge-house, 
the residence of the Premier, was the chief object of attraction, and a 
dense -crowd assembled to view the procession from this point, and to 
witness the greetings which could scarcely fail to take place between 
the royal party and the distinguished occupant of the mansion. Lady 
Palmerston took her seat at an early hour upon a low temporary balr 
cony just raised above the wall of the courtyard, and watched with 
great interest the successive regiments of volunteers that marched 
down Piccadilly with bands playing to take up their position in Hyde- 
park. A slight shower of rain afterwards compelled her to withdraw ; 
but shortly before the arrival of the royal procession Lord and Lady 
Palmerston, accompanied by the Duke of Somerset, the Marquis 
d'Azeglio, the Earl of Shaftesbury, Lady Jocelyn, and other friends, 
took their seats in the centre of the balcony. The Premier, who ap- 
peared to be buoyant with good humour and animal spirits, was received 
with loud cheers by the crowd, whose salutations, both now and sub- 
sequently, he acknowledged with great courtesy. 

Coventry-house, occupied by the Comte de Flahault, the late French 
Ambassador, was ornamented after the Italian fashion by a brilliant 
display of costly carpets and shawls. The Duchess Dowager of Suther- 
land, Lord Russell, the Marquis and Marchioness do Cadore, the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, and many others were upon the balcony. 
But the most beautifully decorated mansion in Piccadilly was that of 
Lord Willoughby d'Eresby, joint Hereditary Qreat Chamberlain of 
England, in Hamilton-place. A line of flags of all nations, like a ship's 
bunting on a gala day, flew from the roof to the outer palisades. A 
flag waved from each window, and the balcony pillars were tastefully 
wreathed with holly and laurel. The front of the house was hung 
with drapery divided into three compartments. The centre, of white 
satin and gold, contained the Star and Order of the Garter; the two 
side compartments were of blue satin studdeti with gold stars. The 
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effeet was tctj gay sad cheerfol. Apslej House was appropriately, 
though not gorgeously, deeorated. 

The approach of the procession was notified hy an increase of pressore 
at the junetion of Albonarle-street and Piccadilly. Hundreds of 
persons, after seeing the cortege pass Tra&dgar-sqoare, made a rush 
up the Haymarket and across Leicester-square, and threw themselTea 
upon the crowd in Piccadilly. The 2nd Life Guards, who kept the 
ground along Piccadilly, in vain endeavoured to stem the current. They 
were reinforced hy some of the mounted police, hut were at length 
obliged to charge me crowd rather roughly, and to use the fiat sides of 
their sabres, before they could drive the people back. Order was, how- 
ever, soon restored, and the cortSge, so long desired and awaited, slowly 
wound into Piccadilly from St. James's-street. 

The carriages containing the burgesses and other officials of West- 
minster excited a very moderate amount of emotion on the part of the 
crowd. But the moment the royal carriages came in sight a spontaneous 
and hearty cheer sprang from the lips of the spectators. This was 
succeeded by a gaze of quickened curiosity, and followed by a murmur 
of admiration as the fair young face, flushed with pleasure and delight^ 
sought by turns every portion of the crowded thoroughfare. At Devon- 
shire house the Princess exchanged many graceful courtesies with the 
titled personages there assembled. Yet she by no means neglected the 
humbler classes who filled the footways on both sides. Her smile, like 
sunshine, fell both on rich and poor. At Cambridge-house, the pace of 
the royal carriage, slow as it was, was moderated in order to enable the 
royal party to ezchan^ friendly and almost individual salutations with 
the Premier and his friends. The Prince of Wales, the Princess Louise, 
and Prince Christian joined in these courtesies with marked afiabiltty, 
and the royal salutations were of course returned with empresaemeni by 
Lord and Lady Palmerston and their friends. The pleasure which this 
recognition gave to all parties was instinctively felt by an English 
crowd, and the cheering at this moment was deafening. Lord Kussell, 
the Duchess Dowager of Sutherland, Comte deFlahault, and the party at 
Coventry-house, also shared in the special attentions of the Princess and 
the royal party. Another mansion honoured with a distinct recognition 
was that of the Duke of Cambridge. 

The charming solicitude of the Princess to permit every one to see her, 
and to acknowledge every courtesy, was so unceasing that it was observed 
she did not once withdraw her face from the vast assemblage to steal a 
look across the Green Park at Buckingham Palace. So far as it was 
possible, the Princess appeared to wish to thank every unit in the vast 
assemblage for coming out to see and welcome her. Her grace, modesty, 
and beauty won all hearts. 

HYDE-PARK. 
At Hyde-park Corner the procession enterd on a novel phase. It had 
wound it way so far beneath the forest of steeples, of public buildings. 
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of dubs and merchant palaces, with their under-growth of private 
dwellings and galleries erected for the occasion. The Princess had been 
welcomed with navali military, and ciyic greetings, with the voice of ships 
at sea, the joyous clamour of multitudes on shore, the deep revereucea 
of Eagland^s capital, with every emblem of loyalty and love which taste 
could suggest or expenditure achieve. But in Hyde^park a spectade 
awaited her which is not to be viewed beyond the free soil of England. 
An army of 17,000 men, representing all arms of the service, marched to 
that green sward, as they had done once before, to prove their fidelity 
and zeal to the Royal House of England. Among the units of that vast 
array there was not one with whom arms was a profession. The 
members of every corps — citizen and provincial — left their homes and 
ordinary pursuits that morning, and returned to them again that evening. 
In the interval, it is true, they were soldiers, whose efficiency appeared 
in their collective bearing not less than in the records of official inspections. 

The total volunteer force present mustered 1 7,000. 

The force so composed was opened out into line shortly before half- 
past three o'clock. It was not, as usual, two but four deep ; and even 
with this arrangement, which practically represented eight lines, of 
three-quarters ot a mile in length, there was not a vacant space into 
which another battalion could have been crowded. This calculation 
of course refers only to Volunteers, and excludes the public, who were 
here, as at every other part of the route, in overwhelming numbers. 
What they saw, or hoped to see, beyond the assembling of the Volun- 
teers it is difficult to conjecture, for they were kept by the police and a 
troop of the 18th Hussars beyond the railings a full fifty yards apart, 
and when the avenue of Volunteers was formed the troope were, of 
course, between the public and the Royal equipages. But as vehicles 
were not admitted into the park they had no outer line of carriages to 
intercept their view, such as it was, and they waited for hours with 
imperturbable good humour. At last, as half-past four o'clock was 
drawing nigh, the human rookery ui the trees exhibited symptoms of 
excitement and announced that the procession was coming in sight. 

The Westminster authorities retired at this point of the park, and 
only the six royal carriages entered the enclosure. When the first of 
these passed into the enclosure a loud and ringing cheer was raised, 
which redoubled when in the fifth carriage a slight and graceful female 
figure was distinguished and by many mistaken for the Princess. But 
the presence of the Prince of Wales in the sixth carriage leaving no 
room for doubt as to the identity of his fair companion, the flood-gates 
of enthusiasm were loosened. It seemed for a moment to be snowing 
white handkerchiefs, so general and so violent was the agitation of these 
emblems. The cortege passed at a walking pace between the double 
line of Volunteers^ and when the glittering throng had passed, sufficient 
testimony to the beauty of the Princess, and to the interest her presence 
excited, was afforded by the universal admission of officers and men that 
they felt *' awfully jealous " whenever she bowed to the other side and 
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not to them. So magical, indeed, was the influence she exercised, that 
from a few of the Vorunteer corps she charmed all apparent recollection 
of discipline, leading the rank and file not onl^ to cheer with all their 
might, hut in isolated cases to break from their lines and pursne the 
carriage. The Princess appeared to be touched and even agitated by 
the grandeur of her reception. She responded to the salutations with 
grace and unwearying condescension. An instance of the desire of her 
Royal Highness to consult the interests of the people of her adoption, 
and to prepare a pleasant surprise for the Queen, was mentioned as 
resting upon authentic data. Ascertaining some time ago the faTourite 
colour of Her Majesty, silver grey, she caused a poplin dress of that 
shade to be manufactured at the well-known establishment of Messrs. 
Fry, of Dublin, and appeared in it for the first time on the occasion 
of her entry. The procession ultimately passed out of the park by the 
Marble-arcn. The local authorities of Marylebone and Paddington 
preceded the Royal party from this point to the Great Western terminus, 
in the same manner that the dignitaries of Westminster had previously 
conducted it through that portion of their jurisdiction traversed by the 
route. During its progress along the intermediate thoroughfares, the 
procession was hailed with the same enthusiastic greetings as in other 
quarters of the Metropolis, and passed under two triumphal arches, in 
the erection of which considerable expense had been incurred. 

THE RAILWAY STATION AT PADDINGTON. 

The arrangements within the Great Western Railway station at Pad- 
dington were most complete and satisfactory. 

At twenty minutes past four, the precise time expected, the Royal 
train entered the station. It consisted of three carriages, with engme 
and tender. The engine was the celebrated one, ** Lord of the Isles.*' 
It was decorated with flags and evergreens. 

At ten minutes to five intelligence was received of the approach of the 
Royal procession. The word of command was immediately given for 
the guard of honour to fall in. At five minutes past five its arrival wa» 
announced by the loud cheers of the crowed assembled outside, and all 
within the station instantly rose from their seats and remained uncovered. 
The directors and officials were all prompt at their appointed posts. Mr. 
Saunders, the secretary, received their Royal Highnesses and conducted 
them through the outer vestibule into the State reception rooms. 
Meanwhile the Royal attendants, in scarlet liveries, proceeded along the 
gan^ay to the train, and in a few moments the Prince of WtdeSr 
leading the Princess Alexandra, was conducted by Mr. Saunders across 
the platform to the Royal carriage, the guard of honour presenting arms 
and the band playing the National Anthem. The appearance of their 
Royal Highnesses was the signal for a loud and umversal acclaim of 
joyous welcome, which the Prmce and the Princess acknowledged with 
the most gracious and graceful cordiality. It was pleasing to observe 
that, notwithstanding the exciting scenes through whicn they had 
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passed, the Prince and Princess appeared not at all fatigued. The Prince 
looked,, as well he might, supremely delighted, and her Royal 
Highness, to whose personal attraction our artists have done sad 
injustice, wore a most bewitching smile. They took their seats, with 
the royal relatives of the Princess, in the State compartment of the 
saloon carriage, their retinue taking seats in the next carriage, amid 
protracted cheering and waving of hats and handkerchiefs. 

At 15 minutes past 5 the train, which was driven by the Earl of 
Caithness and Mr. Qooch, the locomotive superintendent of the line, 
slowly left the station, the band playing, '* Ood save the Queen " and 
the Danish anthem. 

SLOUGH. 

From Paddington to Slough the journey was timed to occupy S5 
minutes. Here also the train slackened speed as it passed the stajtion, 
so that the villagers who had congregated there, and the visitors 
admitted to the platform might catch a passing glimpse of the Princess- 

At about five o'clock six carriages^ each drawn by four white or creamn 
coloured horses, all magnificently appointed, drove up. The Crow 
Prince of Prussia and Prince Louis of Hesse, together with the young 
Princes Arthur and Jjeopold, attended by Qeneral Seymour, alighted at 
the private entrance to the station, the miniature reception-room of 
which was redecorated and made the most of for the occasion. A few 
visitors were admitted to the platform, which was draped with crimson 
carpet; and a very pretty effect was produced by two banks of exotic 
plants in flower, raised on either side of the doorway leading to the 
reception-room. During the afternoon the telegram had brought fre- 
quent tidings of the whereabouts of the royal party, and the exact time 
at which they might be expected at Slough was of course known there 
directly after the royal train left Paddington. • Accordingly, at the time 
indicated, pimctual to the minute, the locomotive *' Lord of the Isles/* 
richly-gilded and bedecked with evergreens, with the Prince*s plume 
over all, dashed into the station. The Crown Prince and Prince Louis, 
with the young Princes, entered the saloon carriage in which the royal 
party had travelled, and paid their respects to the Princess Alexandra 
and the Prince and Princess Christian. Then the whole party alighted^ 
and passing through the reception-room entered the carriages in waiting 
for them. The Band of the Life Guards, which had played the National 
Anthem on the arrival of the train, struck up the Danish national air as 
the Princess appeared in the station-yard. Her Koyal Highness, who 
was led to her carriage by the Prince of Wales, seemed but little jaded 
by the fatigues of the day, and did not fail to acknowledge the 
" hurrahs'' with which she was greeted. It had been intended that the 
remainder of the journey to Windsor should be performed in open car- 
riages, but the heavy rain which was falling made this out of the ques- 
tion. The hoods of the barouches were therefore reluctantly closed, and 
this necessary precaution, combined with the increasing gloom, de- 
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pnved the sightseers alonjr the rest of the route of any satis&etory 
glhnpse of the Prinecss. Out of the ststioo-yard the procession moTed 
irorward with as little delay as possible, amid the cheers cf the people, 
and haying gained the Eton-road, which by that time was in very mud* 
and-watery plight, dashed on aa &st as eager postilions and blood* 
horses could carry it. 

ETON AND WINDSOfL 
EviBKiira- was drawing on fast as the royal party left Slough, and by 
the time they arrived at Eton the last gleam of daylight had gone, 
and the rain, which had been threatening all the afternoon, fell in 
pitiless showers. As might have been expected, from their intimate 
connection with Boyalty, the enthusiasm at Eton and Windsor knew 
no bounds, and the most extensive preparations had been made to give 
the Princess a hearty welcome to the ancestral home of Englaad'a 
Sovereigns. Across the Slough-road, just as it passes before the College^ 
the Eton boys and the College authorities had erected a magnificent 
arch, designed by the drawing-master of the CSoUege. The lea^ng idea 
is taken from the clock tower in the Quadrangle, and, being in perfect 
keeping with the architecture of the surrounding buildings, it had a 
very fine effect. The arms of England and Denmark were over each 
tower ; the College motto, *^ Esto perpetua," was introduced over the 
columns, and the words '' God bless jou,'' in variegated letters, stretched 
from side to side, and the whole was adorned with a profusion of 
flowers and evergreens. All the Masters' houses were omam^ited 
with loyal designs and mottoes, and the front of the College was bril- 
liantly illuminated by thousands of lamps, which showed off its archi- 
tectural features with great effect. The Eton boys had solicited, and 
at one time had obtained, permission to yoke themselves to her Royal 
Highnesses carriage, and to draw her, as they drew the Prince^js Boyal, 
in triumph to the Castle ; but the arrangement was altered a day or 
two ago ; nor indeed, would it have been very possible to curry it out 
at that late hour and in such weather. They mustered, however, in 
great force in front of the College, and as the cortege passed by at a 
filow trot they gave *• three times three" with all the vigour and 
enthusiasm which might have been expected from the traditional 
loyalty of Eton boys. The College corps, which was drawn up at the 
arch, presented arms, and the addresses which had been drawn up by 
the Provost on behalf of the College authorities and the town, and by 
the Head Master on behalf of the boys, were handed in at the carriage 
windows. A few yards further on a second arch of fine proportions, 
tastefully decorated with medallions of the Prince and Princess, 
and with floral wrealhs, had been reared by the inhabitants, 
and under this ti>e royal party passed into the town of Eton. 
From this point to the very gates of the Castle itself the road 
lay through a quite unbroken line of the gayest decorations. For 
the sake of the many thousands who made holyday and crowded 
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into the streets of Windsor from every hamlet and viUage in the 
naghbonrhood, it was certainly mnch to be regretted that the sun and 
the fair weather had not lasted a little longer ; but the rain, afler all, 
was the principal drawback, for the daylight was amply supplied by the 
numerous illuminations which were lit up as nisht came on, and made 
the streets as bright as noonday. In this light the general effect of the 
decorations was certainly more striking than in the daytime, and had it 
not been for the heavy rain, passing from the dark Slough-road into the 

flare of a myriad of lamps, the scene which presented itself to the 
'rinoess at Windsor-bridge, in its surpassing brilliance, might almost 
have seemed a dream of Fairy- land. Each window was filled with 
curious gazers, the footpaths were filled with spectators whose enthusiasm 
wind and weather had in no degree damped, and from every side loud 
cheers rang out as she passed along, to which her Royal Highness bow^d 
her acknowledgments, taking pains, as it seemed, to stretch out of the 
window of the closed carriage, so that every one might catch a glimpse 
of her, as graciously and condescendingly as if she had been commencing 
and not ending her long journey. At Windsor-bridge the Mayor and 
corporation of the borough, whose loyalty had stood the proof of an 
hour's drenching, were in waiting, and presented an address. The 
address was not read, but the mayor handed it in at the carriage window, 
and in a few well-chosen words welcomed the Princess Alexandra to the 
Royal borough. To these the Princess answered in a sweet, clear voice, 
audible to all the bystanders, *' I am greatly obliged to you ; I thank 
you very much." The Prince of Wales, who sat opposite, on the same 
side, also added for himself, ^* Thank you, thank you.'' 

Home was nearly reached now, the glare of the illuminations and 
the tumultuous cheers of the crowds were soon left behind, and 
in a few minutes the long day's work would be done. Inside the first 
gateway of the castle, close to St. George's Gate, a long row of seats 
bad been provided by the Lord Steward for the accommodation of the 
&milies of the Household. For those who waited here for hours, 
expecting the arrival of the long-delayed procession, there were none 
of the distractions which an ever varying and shifting crowd affords. 
From time to time the crunching of the gravelled road by heavy wheels 
seemed to presage the arrival of the cortSge, but time after time 
expectation was disappointed as some dozen or more of heavy fourgons 
full of luggage rolled by. But the fortunate few who sat patiently 
here had their reward in observing with what eager longing the Queen 
awaited the coming of her Royal daughter. For an hour or more 
before dark Her Majesty, with the young princesses Louisa and 
Beatrice, was seen seated at a window immediately above the suite of 
rooms occupied by the Princess Alice, and it was not until it became 
too dark to note what was going on below that the group on which 
all eyes were fixed retired. At last a distant gun or two, a volley of 
rockets from the lower grounds, the merry peal of Windsor Church 
bells, and the shouts of the crowds outside announced that the 
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ProcesBion was at hand, and in a few minutes the nodding^ plumes of 
the Life Guards were seen approaching through the darkness. Of 
the occupants of the carriages little could be seen from the Lord 
Steward's stand, though it was but a few yards distant, but to a small 
knot of spectators gathered under the gas-lamp at the very entrance 
to the private grounds, the enthusiasm of whose cheers made up for 
the paucity of their number, the Princess, with not a trace of fatigue 
on her beautiful countenance, bowed her last acknowledgments. 
"Within the gates were ranged the children of the Queen's Own School 
from Cumberland lod^e, the girls in bright scarlet cloaks and the boys 
in gray, and the shrill hurrahs of these interesting objects of the 
Boyal bounty were the latest sounds which rans in her Boyal High- 
nesses ears. It was half-past six o'clock as tne procession passed 
under the York and Lancaster gateway to the grand entrance. The 
Queen, with the officers of the household, received her on the grand 
staircase, and in a few minutes the Princess found an ample solace for 
all the toil and excitement of the day in the arms of the Boyal lady 
who is now her loving mother. We need say no more than that the 
welcome she received here was of the warmest character. 

THE CITY WEDDING PRESENT, 
Monday, the 9th March, 1863. 

The Lord Mayor of London, the Sheriffs and IJnder-Sheriffs, and the 
members of the Court of Common Council, went by the South- Western 
line to Windsor on this day to present their marriage-offering to the 
Princess Alexandra. The sum of £10,000 voted for this purpose was 
applied in purchasing a set of jewellery from Messrs. Garrard and Co. 
A necklace and pair of earrings, composed of the finest and most perfect 
Golconda diamonds, cut in the old English style, and approved by the 
late Prince Consort, to whom the gems had been submitted for approval^ 
were the objects ot the Corporation's choice. In the audience which 
was given to the municipal deputation at Windsor Castle, these beautiful 
and precious jewels were offered, and graciously accepted. 

THE DAY BEFORE THE MARRIAGE. 

After the reception of the civic body and the gifts they bore, the Royal 
circle dispersed, and went severally for a drive. This proceeding had 
been anxiously waited for by many persons desirous of catcMng a 
glimpse of the Princess Alexandra. The Queen, accompanied by Lady 
Augusta Bruce, sat in an open carriage drawn by a pair of horses, witn 
a postilion. Her Majesty wore a deep crape veil. The Prince of Wales 
and Princess Alexandra took a different circuit in their drive, and visited 
Eton College on the route. They were recognised and warmly greeted 
by the by-standers as they passed along. It is a characteristic incident 
worth recording of the Eton welcome to the Princess Alexandra, that 
one of the boys bought the triumphal arch in front of the college as 
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a little present for his friends at home. To do this must have cost him 
a few hundreds from his pocket-money ; and the sacrifice will probably 
entail a strict economy in the matter of other luxuries for a long time to 
come. The preparations within St. George's Chapel were finished at a 
late hour this evening ; and the decoration of the entrance to the recep- 
tion-rooms was also brought to a satisfactory completion. 

On the night of Monday a grand display of fire-works was given in 
the Home Park. The reason for thus anticipating an exhibition whicb 
should have belonged to the wedding-day rejoicings is said to be that 
that the Princess Alexandra desired to witness a sight entirely new to 
her. She could not but have been gratified, even though there had been 
no such thorough novelty in the spectacle. The time of commencement 
was as late as ten o'clock, an hour fixed with a view to accommodate 
the dinner party at the Castle. The place, too, was well calculated to 
afford the Hoyal and distinguished guests a good view of the display. 
From the State apartments, overlooking the North Terrace and the 
Home Park beyond, an uninterrupted sight of the many-coloured fires 
and elaborate devices of pyrotechny was gained. 

THE MARRIAGE. 

His Royal Highness Albert Edward, the Prince of Wales, was married 
to Her Royal Highness the Princess Alexandra Caroline of Denmark on 
the 10th of March, 1863, in St. George's Chapel, Windsor. In that 
gorgeous chapel, which ranks among the highest as well as the latest 
triumphs of mediaeval architecture, under the light of a sun hidden from 
London by a dense fog, but bursting from behind the clouds at Windsor 
during the ceremony with capricious splendour, in the presence of the 
Queen, the heads of our church, the Knights of our high and ancient 
Order of feudal chivalry, of the Royal Family of England, and of a large 
portion of the Royal Family of Denmark, of the Cabinet Ministers, and 
of the faithful and tried servants of the Royal Household, with every 
accessory of pomp and splendour, with waving banners, glorious music, 
splendid pageantry, with all that could captivate the eye and please the 
ear, was celebrated that Marriage, the prospect of which deeply stirred 
the mind of England. Regarded as a work of art, and of art of a very 
high order, the ceremony was perfect in its kind. Everything had been 
foreseen, everything provided for. It would be impossible, we believe, 
to suggest any improvement in the management of the solemnity. From 
the ^t to the last one event followed another with a smoothness and 
regularity, with a certain ease of action and unity of design, which left 
nothing to be desired. Gravely, firmly, reverentially, without affecta- 
tion, and with a dignified and quiet simplicity, the hero and heroine of 
the day performed their part. There was nothing at which the most 
fastidious taste could cavil, nothing out of which the most cynical mind 
could extract the materials of a sneer. 

It were impossible to chronicle all the events of that eventful day. 
We must pass on to the history of the ceremony itself. The reader must 
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imft^ne faimBelf in the Royal chapeL It is near noon and there is a short 
hush of expectation— one of those periods of unaecountable silencd which 
always fall as intervals even upon the most crowded and animated 
assemblies. The Usher of the Black Rod, Sir Augustas Clifford, enters, 
and then there is another pause, that is quickly broken by a loud hum 
of admiration in the Nave, which the more stately and select gathering in 
the choir only notice by increased rigidity of uprightness till the cause of 
the murmur is made known by the appearance at the entrance of the 
Knights of the Garter, all robed and jewelled in their almost regal 
costume, and headed by the Premier himself. They make a noble and 
a gallant show as they sweep up the choir like a procession of monarcha, 
with their long velvet mantles of imperial blue, looped at the shouldem 
with white ribiemd, trailing after thenu Lord Palmerston proceeds at 
once to his stall on the left, where he is joined by Lady Palmerston ; 
and the others, after waiting for a single second in a stately group, pasa 
also to their seats. The Premier was, of course, the most observed of 
all, as he stepped up lightly into his seat and looked round him with a 
brisk joviality, as if about to quell a troublesome member, or evade by 
a most voluminous reply an awkward question. The Duke of Newcastle, 
Earl Granville, Earl Clarendon, and Earl Russell are the most noticed 
of the rest, and the latter, when once he sits in his wide, high, ample 
stall, is almost lost to view. The other knights who take part in this 
splendid ceremony are the Duke of Buccleuoh, the Marquis Camden, 
the Marquis of Westminster, the Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of 
Somerset, the Earl of Harrowby, the Duke of Wellington, the Marquis 
of Normanb^, the Marquis of Abercom, the Marquis of Salisbury, and 
the two junior knights, the Earl of Shaftesbury and Earl Fitzwilliamy 
who as juniors, in kniehthood at least, sit furthest away from the 
Sovereign*s stall, and urns as it happens, nearest to the Sovereign's 
pJace on this occasion. 

After all the knights are seated, the Lord Chancellor, in his state 
robes, and carrying the Great Seal, passes slow and stately up the Choir 
-*-alone, but a perfect pageant in himself — ^to his seat at the head of all. 
This dignitary is followed by the Lord Chief Justice of all England. 
It is now a quarter to twelve, and the Archbishop of Canterbury enters, 
followed by the Bishop of London, attending as Dean of the Chapels 
Royal ; the Bishop of Oxford, as Chancellor of the Order of the Garter ; 
the Bishop of Wmchester, as its PreUte ; the Bishop of Chester, as 
Clerk of the Closet ; and the Dean of Windsor, as Registrar of the 
Order of the Garter, with the Canons and Minor Canons of the Chapel. 
The sufiragan Bishops stand ande as the dais is reached, and make way 
for the Primate, who passes at once to the north of the altar, and the 
Dean, robed in scarlet, with the Canons, take their places to the south. 
For a minute the Prelates kneel in prayer, then xise and stand in line 
inside the rails. 

Then there is a slight rustle of silks and clinking of jewelled orders as 
nearly the whole Corps Diplomatique come in and take their places 
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underneath tbe Royal pew — showing literally like a cluster of gold aad 
jewels that equals even the appearance of the Knights of the Garter. 
And now there is a long and solemn pause, during which even whispers 
are audible, and the rustle of the dresses comes with a noise as their fair 
wearers turn to survey the scene around, where 

^* Lords, ladies, captains, councillors, and priests, 
Their choice nobility and flower ; 
Embassies, from re^ons far remote, in various habits, 
Met from all parts to celebrate the day." 

It is in truth a scene of such stately pomp and Royal circnmstance as 
few have ever seen before, where the noblest by birth and intellect, the 
greatest and most revered in power, are all assembled within the narrow 
precincts of this grand old choir, like the treasures of the nation in their 
carved oak casket. 

Suddenly there is just a perceptible movement — a kind of conscious- 
ness that something has occurred which tells at once that the Queen 
is either coming or has come, and all eyes are quietly directed towards 
the qnaint old pew in the wall. In another instant the Queen herself 
appears, accompanied by his Royal Highness the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha, the brother of the late Prince, and, as we all know, so like 
him as to make the resemblance almost startling as he stands by the side 
of Her Majesty. The Queen wears the simplest and plainest of widow's 
weeds— a widow's cap, a black silk dress with white collar and cnffs, and 
black gloves. The only colours which appear upon her are the star 
of the Order of the Garter, and its blue riband, narrowed to the width 
Her Majesty usually wears, across her left shoulder. She looks well in 
health, but thinner and older, with the permanent traces of deep grief 
and care stamped on every feature. 

She stands at the window of the royal pew, a little withdrawn from 
general gaze, and only to be seen at all by those on the opposite side of 
the choir glancing quietly into the interior, while the Duke of Saxe- 
Ooburg speaks, and apparently explains to her the arrangements going 
on below for the great ceremony which has drawn her forth from her 
mourning and seclusion. After a few minutes she seats herself a little 
away from the window, and the Duke retires, the Hon. Mrs. R« Bruce, 
clad, like the Queen, in deep mourning, taking his place. It is twelve 
o'clock, and the noise of cheering can be heard outside, and then a panse, 
broken after a few minutes by the great rustle and peculiar hum which 
the great mass of visitors in the nave make on rising. The first of the 
four processions is at hand, but no one moves in the choir till the 
glittering file is seen, headed by heralds and great officers of State, 
coming rank and rank in stately order, filing off to the right and left 
as they entered the choir, till they readi the dais, which none but the 
most illustrious may ascend. 

Dhnleep Sin^h, with Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar and the Prince 
of Leiningen, m his uniform as captain in the English navy, head 
the line of royal guests, but it is on the sister of the bride, the lovely 
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Princess Dagmar of Denmark, followed by her royal mother, leading in 
each hand the Princess Thyra and Prince Waldemar, that all looks are 
centred as with stately step they slowly pass up the centre. The 
Princess Christian is richly yet simply dressed, and only a feather and a 
few flowers are mixed with the thick clusters of her auburn hair. All 
as they reached the dais turn and make a deep and reverend obeisance 
to Her Majesty> and then pass on to the seats on the south side of 
the altar. 

Hardly are they placed in order when the cheers from without the 
building come loiui and clear, with a sound that is almost noise amid 
that stately pomp and quiet, and the strains of the bands playing the 
National Anthem can be distinctly heard heralding the progress of the 
procession of the royal family. There is the usual slight delay while 
it is marshalled in the temporary apartments, and then the trumpets 
burst forth as it enters the building. 

Officers of the household, pursuivants, and heralds lead the way as 
before, halting and making a double line below the dai's, while the 
Princess Mary of Cambridge, her magnificent train borne by Lady Edith 
Somerset, moves up the choir wit]h the most stately grace. At the 
dais her attendant pauses, and she tarns to gather her train over her 
arm, then moving to the centre, she makes a profound courtesy to Her 
Majesty ; and passes at once to her place on the north of the altar, 
in front of and just beneath those treasures of ironwork, the gates of 
Quintin Matsys. As she passes in the Duchess of Cambridge follows, 
with like state and ceremony, and then the Princess Beatrice, Princess 
Louise, and Princess Helena ascend in turn, followed by the Princes 
Arthur and Leopold, the latter in Highland dresses of the royal Tartan. 
All bow and courtesy deeply to the Queen, and the Princess Helena, 
who wears a train, gathers hers on her arm like the rest, and seats 
herself near the Duchess of Cambridge. The next is the Princess Alice, 
wearing a noble coronet of brilliants, who pays the same deep reverence 
to her mother as all the rest; then the Princess Boyal, looking as young, 
as amiable, and as timid as when, with slow steps, she herself was led to 
the altar at the Chapel Royal, but this time leading by the hand a fine 
little boy, who, all unawed by the stately pomp around, dragged on his 
mother's arm, as he looked behind him at the pageant, and with difficulty 
brought his little feet to surmount the three steps of the ?uitU pas. All 
have risen as they enter, and the Queen now rises too, and bows to her 
daughter with a kind and winning smile — the first that has passed 
across her face since she entered the Chapel. Beethoven's noble march 
has been placed as they filed in, but, as may be guessed, its strains, 
though beautifully rendered, are but little attended to in such a scene as 
this. The Queen has evidently found an object which most deeply 
interests her, and instead of seating herself again she remains at the 
closet window, watehing the roycu children as they pass one after 
another to their seats beneath, and even when they are seated she leans 
over the front and remains gazing down at them steadily with an 
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expree>sion of fond pride which is unmistakeahle, and in which no trace 
of grief can he discovered now. 

Again the cheers come louder and more sastained than ever from the 
outside ; again there is the same pause, hroken hy the trumpets and 
rattling kettledrums in the Nave, and this time all save the Queen 
herself rise and remain standing respectfully, for it is the Bridegroom 
that approaches. Great officers precede him, hut they are little heeded ; 
all eyes are turned upon the Prince of Wales, who, in his uniform of 
Geneial, hut wearing over all the insignia a purple mantle of aKniglit 
of the Garter, comes slowly up the Choir, partly accompanied, partly 
followed, by his brother-in-law, the Prince of Pinisbia, and his uncle, the 
the Duke of Saxe Coburg, similarly robed. The Wedding March is 
played as they move up with stately ease, and the Queen rises and comes 
falfy forward as the hautpas is reached, and the three ascend and tarn 
in line towards her, bowing deeply. The Duke of Saxe Coburg and the 
Prince of Prussia retire to the south side of the altar, and the Bride- 
groom, after kneeling a few seconds in prayer, rises and stands *' the 
rose and expectancy of this fair State," in the centre of the Jiaut pas, 
alone \tith his face towards the Queen. 

Such an occasion is one in which few men appear to advantage ; yet 
the Prince gains by passing through it. With the easy grace that 
seems natural to all his actions he stood alone, the watched and observed 
of all the observers, neither bashful nor confident, but with a manly 
royal bearing that became his illustrious birth and exalted station, lie 
looked round upon the splendid scene for a moment quietly and easily ; 
and his every movement, his look, his very bearing, seemed in their 
vivid likeness to his royal father to impress and amaze all— -even those 
who by their rank and station might be supposed to be the most familiar 
with his features. As the sound of cheering was heard without, marking 
the coming of his youthful Bride, he kept turning his head every 
moment, for from where he stood, at the centre of the altar, he could see 
through the screen and down the Nave beyond to where the crimson 
curtains still hid the marshalling of the Bride's procession. Often 
and often did he glance this way, but the eui tains were motionless, end 
gave no sign of the coming forth of her whom all now watched for with 
such eauer expectation that the suspense even of the slight delay seemed 
almost painful. Still he stood alone, and, though evidently keenly 
anxious for the coming of his young Bride, he bore the eager scrutiny of 
all with a quiet ease that was charming — his youth, his face, his figure, 
all bringing irresistibly before the mind the lines — 

" Shaped in propi rtion fair, 
Blue was his pifrLinf; eyr, 
Ana auburn (f the richf at dye 
His short moustache and hair/' 

At last, with a great clangour of trumpets, which at first are muffled 
into a rich indistinctness benind the curtains, the long looked-for pro- 
cession of the Bride enters, and the Prince, giving one look to satisfy 

D 
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himgelf of the fact of the arrival, keeps his eyes fixed upon the Qiieea» 

and never turns his head again till his affianced stands beside him. 

The hush was now so deep and breathless that even the restless glitter 

of the jewels that twinkled everywhere, seemed almost to break it, and» 

despite the stately etiqaette wmch had hitherto regulated every word 

and gesture, all now bent far and eagerly forward as the hum and rustle 

in the Nave beyond showed the young Bride to be drawing near. In 

another minute she had entered, and stood 

" In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls, 
Queen III7 and rose in one," 

the fairest and almost the youngest of all her lovely train that bloomed 
in fair array behind her. Though not agitated, she appeared nervous, 
and the soft, delicate bloom of colour which ordinarily imparts a look of 
joyous happiness to her expressive features, had all but disappeared, as, 
with head bent down, but glancing her eyes occasionally from side to 
side, she moved slowly up towards the altar. The programme tells os 
that she was supported on the right by her Royal fiither, Prince Chris- 
tian of Denmark, and on her lett by the Duke of Cambridge, and the 
same dry but most authentic document, leads us to believe that both 
were in full uniform, and wore the collars and badges of their respective 
orders of knighthood. But, yithout wishing at all to derogate from the 
importance of these illustrious personages, we may say that any one else 
might have safely borne their part, so deep, so all-absorbing was the 
interest with which the Bride, and Bride alone, was watched. From the 
way her features are now shaded by the veil, and her looks bent forward, 
it is difficult to see her features more fully, but as she nears the altar she 
drops her arm, and for the first time appears beneath the folds of her 
veil, a large bouquet of orange flowers, carried in a princely gift from 
the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh. 

On these occasions, we believe, the dress of the Bride ranks in general 
estimation as only second in importance to the celebration of the cere- 
mony itself, which is to be regretted, for a lady's dress, like a lady's 
beauty, can only be described by its effect It is embroidered white silk, 
trimmed with silver, which can just be discerned in rich designs glitter- 
ing between the snowy folds. The traditional white is not, however, 
departed from, though over all she wears a slight boddice with open 
sleeves of white silk, embroidered with silver, and which, fitting tight^ 
sets off her tapering waist and faultless symmetry of form to absolute 
perfection. Her gorgeous train of white and silver is borne by eight 
young ladies, between the ages of fifteen and twenty, the very choice 
and fiower of the fair scions of our most ancient houses. The young- 
ladies thus honoured with so fair a post in the long programme of this 
happy day, are all the daughters of Dukes, Marquises, or Earls, whose 
titles are almost as familiar as the names of our Kings of old. They 
were Lady Victoria Alexandria Montagu Douglas Scott, daughter of the 
Dnke of Buccleuch ; Lady Theodora Grosvenor, daughter of the Marquis 
of Westminster ; Lady Diana Beauclerk, daughter of the Duke of St. 
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Alban's ; Lady Elom Bruce, daaghter of the Earl of Elgin ; Lady 
Victoria Hare, sister of the Earl of Listowcl; Lady Agneta Yorke, 
daughter of the Earl of Hardwicke; Lady Victoria Alezandrina 
Elizabeth Campbell, daughter of the Earl of Cawdor ; Lady Constance 
Villiers, daughter of the Earl of Clarendon; Lady Ernestine Emma 
Horatia Mount-Edgcumbe, daughter of the Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe 3 
and Lady Feodorowna Cecilia Wellesley, daughter of Earl Cowley. 

It is quite superfluous to say how they looked, as, robed in snowy 
white, and wrapped in veils, they followed their Royal mistress with 
Boft footsteps, though, as they were not goin^ to be married, they seemed 
to think themselves relieved from the necessity of looking on the ground^ 
and glanced about and turned to one and another, and made believe to 
look as if they did not know and hear that they commanded almost their 
full tribute of admiration, even behind such a lady in such a scene as 
this. Imagination must draw their pictures, for words would fail to 
paint them. Their dresses were all of white — a wonderful mixture of 
silk and lace that made them seem ethereal in their lightness, as 
partly wrapped in long soft veils they passed as noiselessly as a vision 
wjhich cannot be forgotten or described. Lady Georgina Hamiltojo, 
daughter of the Mm^quis of Abercom, was originally intended to fonn 
one of the lovely train, but was unfortunately prevented by indispo- ' 
sition, which, though not severe in character, was sufficient to prevent 
her attendance now. 

Slowly the Bride reaches the haut pas, and as she stops to bow to 
the Queen some of her fair attendants, who are, apparently, even more 
nervous than herself, attempt to kneel, but, finding their mistake, rise 
quickly and move on as if they did not mean it. Then, and then only, 
does the Prince turn as if to receive her, but checks himself as he sees 
them all' bowing to the Queen, and for the first and only time he 
seems irresolute as to what he ought to do. The long keen scrutiny 
seems to have disturbed his composure at last, though only for a 
second, and the Anthem ceases, and all retire a little apart while ihe 
Bride and Bridegroom are left standing in the middle of the haui pa»^ 
the latter alone, the former, of course, closely surrounded by her 
attendant bridesmaids, so closely, indeed, that in that gorgeous 
mass of scarlet and purple and gold they were the only group on which 
the eye could turn with a feeling like rest from the surrounding glitter. 

Handel's march from Joseph had been played at entering, but all 
music had ceased as the party stood around the altar, till its strains, 
broke out with the solemn words of the chorale : — 

" This day, with joyful heart and voice, 
To HeaVn we raise a nation's prayer; 
Ahniiihty Father, deign to grant 
Thy blessing to tne wedded pair. 
So shall no clouds of sorrow dim 
The sunshine of their early days ; 
But happiness in endless round 
Shall BtiU encompass all their ways." 
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TLe exquisitely soft music of this chant, at once solemn and 
sorrowful, was composed by the late Prince Consort. It may have 
oeen this, or the associations and lifelong memories called up by the 
scene beneath her, but certain it is that as the hymn commenced Her 
Majesty drew back from the window of the pew, and, after an effort 
to conceal her emotion, gave way to her tears and almost sobbed, nor 
did she, throughout the rest of the ceremony, entirely recover her 
composure. 

The bridal party saw nothing of this: the Bride's face was turned 
from the pew, and the Queen was withdrawn too much from the front 
for the Prince to see her, though his looks were often turned in that 
direction. As the solemn chant ended the Prelates advanced to the 
communion rails, and the Primate, in a rich clear voice, which was 
heard throughout every part of the building, Choir or Nave, commenced 
the service with the usual formidary, ** Dearly beloved, we are gathered 
together here in the sight of God and in the face of this congregation to 
join together this man and this woman in holy matrimony.'* 'uiere is a 
solemn pause after that dreadful adjuration in which they are charged 
to answer if there was any impediment to their marriage, and then, 
after a moment, the Primate passed on to ^* Wilt thoa, Albert Edward, 
have this woman to thy wedded wife, to live together after Grod's ordi- 
nance in the holy estate of matrimony 1 Wilt thou love her, comfort 
her, honour, and keep her in sickness and in health ; and, forsaking all 
other, keep thee only unto her, so long as ye both shall live ?'' 

To this the Prince rather bowed than responded, his utterance was so 
indistinct. To the same question, "Wilt thou, Alexandra Caroline 
Maria, have this man to thy wedded husband ?" the reply was just 
audible, but nothing more, though, as usual, every ear was strained to 
catch it. ' 

But to the words — *'I take thee, Alexandra, to my wedded wife, to 
have and to hold from this day forward, for better for worse, for richer 
for poorer, in sickness and in health, to love and to cherish, till death 
us do part, according to God's holy ordinance ; and thereto I plight 
thee my troth," the Prince repeated clearly word for word after his 
Grace, though now, again, when it was the turn of the young Bride, she 
could be heard only to answer almost inaudibly, and her cheeks were 
suffascd with a crimson flush, and she seemed very nervous. 

To the question, ** Who giveth this Woman to be married to this 
Man ?^' the Boyal father of the Bride only bowed and moved towards 
the princess, who was removing her glove nurricdly. Then the Primate 
joined their hands, and in a clear, soft voice, the Prince repeated 
firmly ^aid deliberately the words : — 

" With this ring I thee wed, with my body I thee worship, and with 

^11.^^ -"^rldly goods I thee endow ; in the name of the Father, of the 

'he Holy Ghost. Amen." 

}\t down while the prayer commencing *^ Eternal God, 

reserver of all mankind, Giver of all spiritual grace, 
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the Autlior of everlasting life, send Thy blessing upon these Thy servants, 
this man and this woman, whom we bless in Thy name," was solemnly 
repeated, and then they rose, while the Primate joined their hands and 
said the iinal words, *' Those whom God hath joined together let no 
man put asunder." 

With these words, which in law completed the marriage ceremony, 
the service was continued to the 67th Psalm, the solemn strains of 
which came like a relief to what seemed almost the overwrought feel- 
ings of all within the Choir as the words went pealing softly through 
both Nave and Aisle : — 

*' Blessed are all they that fear the Lord : and walk in His ways. 

*' For thou shalt eat the labour of thine hands : O well is thee and 
happy shalt thou be. 

** Thy wife shall be as fruitful as the vine : upon the walls of thine 
house ; 

" Thy children like the olive-branches : round about thy table. 

'* Lo, thus shall the man be blessed : that feareth the Lord. 

** The Lord from out of Sion shall so bless thee : that thou shalt see 
Jerusalem in prosperity all thy life long ; 

'* Yea, that thou shalt see thy children's children : and peace upon Israel. 

** Glory be to the father, and to the Son, and to the Uoly Ghost ; 

** As it was in the beginning is now, and ever shall be : world without 
end. Amen." 

Then was continued the usual prayer and exhortation, during which 
the guns in the Long Walk were heard booming forth, and the steeples 
throughout the town seemed to fill the air with sound. Misled for a 
moment, the Queen*s band began tuning their instruments, and even the 
organ gave one or two involuntary spirts and whistles, as if anxious to 
lead in the race of harmony. It was premature, however, and there 
was argentic hush, which restored the former silence, when the Primate 
was heard concluding the exhortation. Then, raishig his voice, he 
solemnly pronounced the benediction, during which tae Queen, who 
had been more deeply affected, knelt and buried he r face in her hand- 
kerchief. The Bride and Bridegroom then joined hands, and, turning 
to the Queen, the latter gave more a nod of kindly friendship than a 
bow of State, which the Queen returned in kind. Then the Queen, 
giving a similar greeting to the Princess, quitted the closet, and the 
whole pageant went pouring in a gorgeous stream or flood of colours of 
waving plumes, and flaming jewels, out of the choir. None can tell 
but those who were present how grand and solemn was the whole cere- 
mony, or with how much deep hope and true devotion the marriage of 
the second Prince of Wales was celebrated in St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor. As they left the choir the organ and the band went pealing 
forth the Hallelujah of Beethoven : — 

** Hallelujah to the Father 
And the Son of God, 
Praise the Lord, ye everlastine choir, in holy songs of joy, 
Worlds unborn shall sing His glory, 
The exalted Son of God.'* 
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White the eeleiiionj wis going forward within the Chapel, not 
remained for the jroectaters without bat to wait patiently the retom <£ 
the Frooeaaion. Tboae whose tickets enabled them to arail themselyea 
of that privilege took the opportonity of TiBiting the court- jaid, from 
which an entrance leads to St. Greorge's Chapel. Within this enclosare, 
where the carriages set down and took up their oocapants, a guard of 
hononr was stationed, and the band of the Grenadier Guards, under 
the leadership of Mr. Godfrey, was also placed at this point. For the 
first time, after an intenral of fifteen months, the walk of the Ckmde 
resounded with military music. On the arrival of the first and second 
processions the Danish aixs, ** Sang for Flaaden" (*'Sonff of tiie Navy") 
and <' Den Tapper Landsoldat" ('' The Brave Land-soWer''), were per- 
formed; and the Princess Alexandra was received with the Danish 
anthem, '*King Christian." The miscellaneous selections included 
'^The Wedding March" (Mendelssohn), "Quick March on Danish 
Melodies/* firom D. Godfrey's Quadrille (selected from over 200 Danish 
airs), and *' March of Frederick Y£L, Kmg of Denmark." 

Tlieir Boyal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales returned 
from St. George's Chapel to Windsor Castle at twenty-five minutes past 
one o'clock, ahghtiog at the Grand Entrance, where they were met by 
Her Majesty the Queen. 

The Boyal party wore conducted to the Green Drawing-room and 
White Boom, where the attestation of the marriage took place by the 
Soyal guests, the Church dignitaries, the Lord Chancellor, and other 
Ministers of the Crown, and the Danish Minister, M; de Bille. 

A dSjeuner was served in the Dining-room to the Boyal guests, and 
in St. Geoige*s Hall a dejeuner was served to the Diplomatic Corps, 
the Ladies m waiting, and to the very numerous company present at 
the ceremony of the marriage in the Choir of the Chapel, amounting 
to about 400 persons. 

The wedding-cake on the royal table was divided into three com- 
partments ; the middle, of octangular form, contained a square altar 
m the centre, with a Cupid at each angle holding a piece of wedding- 
oake. 

The second wedding-cake was placed in the middle of the table in St. 
George's Hall. It weighed about eighty pounds, and formed an octagon, 
covered with white satm, each side displaying alternately medallions of 
the Prince of Wales, the arms of Great Britain, medallions of the Prin- 
oesB Alexandra, and the arms of Denmark. The cornice was formed of 
kiffe pearls. The cake was decorated with orange blossom and jasmine, 
and the top was surmounted by a vase filled with a jasmine bouquet. 

At four o'clock their Boyal Highnesses took their departure for Her 
Majesty's marine residence, Osborne, Isle of Wight. 

The members of the Danish Boyal family and most of the royal 
visitors followed the Prince and Princess- to the €l«imd Entrance, where 
the Princess of Wales took leave of her parents and other relatives. 
Their Boyal Highnesses entered an open carriage and four, and, pre- 
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ceded by outriders in scarlet liveries, passed slowly round the Quadrangle 
of the Castle. 

EPITHALAMIUM. 

This country has long ceased to look for great political results from 
the marriage of its Royal family ; its demands are more moderate ; it 
asks from its Princes, not that they should make England more power- 
ful, but themselves more happy. Whatever was the case in former 
times, Ihe country has become strict in demanding from its Princes, ia 
addition to their public virtues, a high standard of morality, an example 
capable of exercising a beneficial influence over the homes and hearts 
of a nation that seeks its own happiness by its own fireside. We have 
learnt that political happiness and power cannot be secured by the 
marriages of Princes, but we have also learnt that the Royal example is, 
even under a limited monarchy, almost omnipotent for good or for 
evil. If England has been moved to sympathise in an extraordinary 
degree with Sie Prince of Wales in the accomplishment of this allianee, 
it is because she believes that it gives the best possible security for the 
domestic happiness of the Prince, and that this happiness in its turn 
gives the best security that his example will be such as wise men would 
desire and good men would imitate. Among the first results of the 
imion will be the introduction of the name 6f the Princess Alexandra 
into our Liturgy. The heart of the nation will gladly welcome the 
change, and its prayers will spontaneously follow the direction which 
that change will mdicate. 

But now flags have ceased to flutter and bells to chime, the 
feelings awakened by this great solemnity live |in the hearts of 
Englishmen. It drew us nearer, as a people, to the Throne, and at the 
same time nearer to each other. It is seldom that the subjects of an 
Empire upon which the sun never sets can experience in all its intensity 
that sense of S3rmpathy and mutual reliance which ennobled the city 
republics of antiquity. It is well for us when, on rare occamons, it can 
be realised generally, and without reserve; and it is not the least 
advantage of Monarchy that it sometimes rallies around it this sentiment 
in time of peace, and when it would otherwise be dormant. It is chiefly 
because it contributed to this in a higher degree than any event of 
our own or our fathers' times, that the mairiage of the Prince of Wales 
had, and has far more than an ephemeral or a personal interest, and must 
ever be memorable in the history of this land. 
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OFFICrAL CATALOGUE OF THE BRIDAL PRESENTATIONS 
TO THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 

The following presents were made to her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales and to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
upon the occasion of their marriage : 

The presents to the Princess of Wales included, from — 

Her Majesty the Queen, in the name of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort and the Queen, from designs by his Royal Highness. 
— A parure of very large and fine opals and brilliants, consisting of 
three circular brooches, pair of ear-rings, cross, and bracelets. (Garrard 
and Co). 

Her Majesty the Queen. — The Victoria and Albert badge, formed of 
a fine oriental onyx, with portraits of her Majesty and his Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort, encircled by a border of fine brilliants^ 
and surmounted by a crown of diamonds with carved ruby cap. 
(Garrard and Co.) 

Her Majesty the Queen. — A suite of fine Indian ornaments of 
pearls, emeralds, and diamonds, consisting of corsage, pair of bracelets, 
and an armlet. 

Six Indian shawls. 

One gold tissue shawl. 

Several pieces of satin and velvet, unmade. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. — A fine pearl and diamond 
necklace, formed of eight circular clusters of brilliants, witJi a laree 
pearl in the centre of each, and connected by festoons of diamonds. 
From each of the three principal clusters is suspended a fine pear- 
shaped pearl. 

A brooch of oblong form, with three very fine pearls, set with large 
brilliants, and three large and fine pearls pendant. 

A pair of ear-rings to match. (Garrard and Co.) 

A diadem of fine brilliants. — The circlet is formed of two rows, with 
ten large brilliants equidistant ; it is surmounted by scroll ornaments, 
having in the centre of each a hirge drop-shaped brilliant ; these are 
connected by Greek devices also in brilliants, The various pieces are 
made to form separate ornaments at pleasure. (Garrard and Co.) 

A waist-clasp formed of two large turquoises, inlaid with Arabic 
characters, and mounted in gold in Oriental style. 

A very handsome Corbeille de Noces, some of the articles in which 
were made by Miss Unitt, Miss Grive, Mrs. Heath, Mr. Nestor, 
Messrs. Lewis and AJlenby, and Mr. Caley, Messrs. Bird and Allen, 
and Mrs Seymour at Windsor. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Ci-own Prince and Crown Princess of 
Prussia (Princess Royal).— Portraits (three-quarter size) of their Royal 
Highnesses. 

The Crown Princess of Prussia.— A round gold locket, with raised 
letters •» Victoria," (from a design by her Royal fi ighness.) 
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Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse. — A. 
bracelet of turquoises and brilliants, with the cyplier L. A. in diamonds 
on crystal. (Wondra, Darmstadt.) 

Their Royal Highnesses Prince Alfred, Princess Helena, Princess 
Louisa, Prince Authur, Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice. — An oval 
brilliant pendant, having in the centre five sapphires in the form of a 
cross, and a fine pearl suspended. 

Her Royal Highness tne Duchess of Cambridge. — A flower pattern 
brilliant brooch, with emeralds forming the centres of the flowers and buds. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Mary of Cambridge. — A handsome 
bracelet, the clasp of enamel and diamonds. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. — A broad wove gold 
hand bracelet, with blue enamel and diamond centre and plume. 
(Garrard and Co.) 

Her Highness the Princess Hohenlohe. — A beautifully painted fan- 
mount, representing an out-door scene (skating), a ball-room, and a 
concert. A similar mount, representing a group in the costumes of Louis 
XVth. period. 

His Majesty the King of the Belgians. — A dress of beautiful and 
costly Brussels lace, with scarf and handkerchief to match. 

His Majesty the King of Denmark. — A necklace of pearls and 
diamonds in five divisions, with festoons of pearls connecting ornaments of 
gold, with a large brilliant in the centre of each. The centre of the 
necklace is formed of scroll work in diamonds, with one round and two 
very large pear-shaped pearls, and suspended from it is the fac-simile of 
the cross of Dagmar, tastefully executed in enamel ornamented with 
pearls and diamonds. The style of the necklace is Ryzantine. (Jules 
Didrichsen, crown jeweller, Copenhagen). 

Her Royal Highness the Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg. — A gold 
bracelet and locket pendant, with diamonds in the centre. (Friedeberg, 
Berlin.) 

Their Majesties the King and Queen of Prussia. — A large vase of 
china, the middle containing a portrait of His Majesty ; the base, the top, 
and the handles, all richly gilt. 

His Royal Highness the Landgrave Wilhelm of Hesse and Sisters. — 
An antique gold parure, diadem, necklace bracelet, brooch, and ear-rings. 
(Michelson, Copenhagen.) 

Her Highness the Duchess of Glucksburg.— An old enemellcd watch 
with diamond borders, back and front. 

The Maharajah Dhuleep Singh.— A bouquet holder of carved crystal 
with pearls and corals introduced ; on the stem is a band of emeralds 
and diamonds and a jev^elled coronet ; the foot is formed of a ball 
of crystal with rubies and diamonds. By turning the ball the foot 
springs open into four supports, in each of which is a plume and cipher. 
Attached to the holder is a chain of gold and pearls and a hoop ring of 
8 pearls. (London and Ryder.) 

The Ladies and Gentlemen of Her Majesty's Household. — A very 
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richly chased silver gilt toilet service in the Queen Anne stjle, con- 
sisting of a magnificent toilet glass, hand glass, a large casket, 10 toilet 
boxes, 2 large jars, 4 smaller jars, 2 large beakers, 4 large scent bottles, 
with coronet tops, pair of toilet candlesticks, pincushion with handsome 
pin tray, ivory hair brushes, with silver [gilt cipher and crown ; a 
tortoishell comb, and a beautifully-fitted instrument tray. The toilet 
glass, the principal object of the service, has a very richly-chased frame, 
at the top of which is the cipher and Danish coronet of Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Alexandra, surmounted by two winged figorea 
bearing the Prince of Wales's plume, which they are about to place upon 
the cipher of Her Koyal Highness. At the foot of the glass are the full 
arms, supporters, and crown of the Princess of Wales. The whole is 
fitted in a rosewood case with a handsome cipher and crown on the 
cover, richly ornamented handles and lock plate. The facing of the 
box when open presents a continuous twisting scroll, on each lap of 
which is engraved the name of a subscriber* (Garrard and Co.) 

The Hon. Mrs. Bruce. — A copy, by Mrs. Charles Newton, of the 
Baphael, " St. Catharine," in the National Gallery. 

The Bridesmaids. — A coloured gold bracelet, richly set with brilliants ; 
the bracelet is in eight compartments, each containing a portrait of a 
bridesmaid, with her initials in diamonds on a garter blue cover. 
(Garrard and Co.) 

Earl Spencer. — Ewer and basin of majolica ware. 

Chamberlain Schesstedt Juel and Daughter, Baroness Juel Brockdorf 
and Daughter, Master of the Hunt Lindegard, Counsellor Lindegard.— 
A suite of gold ornaments of ancient design, a broad gold bracelet with 
filagree work, and a brooch and earrings to correspond. 

The Corporation of the City of London. — A necklace of 32 very large 
and fine brilliants, a pair of earrings to correspond formed of two large 
and fine brilliant tops, and two equally fine drops connected by two 
smaller brilliants. (Garrard and Co.) 

The Lady Mayoress. — A bouquet holder of cornucopia form, with rose, 
thistle, and harp in rubies, emeralds, and diamonds. (Garrard and Co.) 

The Lady Mayoress of Dublin and a number of ladies of title and dis- 
tinction of Ireland. — Several fine specimens of Irish lace. 

The Duchess of Inverness. — A gold bracelet with diamond centre, 

Lady Buchanan. — A handsome casket in imitation of Florentine 
work, made at Torquay. 

The Ladies of Liverpool. — A cross of eleven large and fine brillianta 
suspended from a row of pearls. (Mayer, Liverpool). 

The Ladies of Manchester. — ^An opal and brilliant bracelet, with small 
emeralds introduced ; in the centre are fine large opals and 16 opals in 
the bands. (Hunt and RoskeU). 

The Ladies of Leeds. — ^A handsome diamond bracelet, contained in an 
elegant white casket, ornamented with appropriated gold devices and 
inscriptions. 

The Ladies of Gravesend. —A bouquet holderi ornamented with pnk 
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coral and pearls, and haying the corporation arms on one side and the 
arms of his Koyal Highness the Prince of Wales and of Denmark on the 
other. — (Dod, Cornhill). 

The Inhabitants of the Two Islands, Laaland and Falster. — A gold 
snite of Saxon design, diadetti, armlet, brooch, hairpins, three buttons, 
car-rings, and ring. (Dahl, Copenhagen). 

The Highland Gompanies^m the Edinburgh Rifle Volunteers.-^ A 
Highland brooch, richly enamelled with Bunic ornament, surmounted by 
a crown and shield, with tho iarms of the Prince as Duke of Rothsay, and 
the Royal Arms of Denmark ; the shield rests in a plume ; upon a scroll 
the motto, '^ In defence, God me defend." The brooch is enriched with 
Scotch pearls and caimgoriiis ; on the back is engraved in Gaelic, 
^' Welcome and hail to tne daughter of Denmark. From the Land of 
Mountain, 1863." (From designs by J. Drummond, Esq., R.S.A., 
executed by G. and M. Crighton). 

The Children of Windsor. — A Bible and Prayer-book, the sides of 
the books of ivory, with turquoise cross in the centre. 

The presents to the Prince of Wales were— 

From her Majesty the Queen (in the name of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort and the Queen, from designs by his Royal Highness.) 
— ^A tazza in silver, partially gilt. The group on the base illustrates 
Edward I. presenting his infant son (born in Carnarvon Castle, April 
25, 1284) to the Wels^n chieftains. The figures represent the King, the 
Queen holding the Royal infant in her arms ; two chieftains, one of 
whom kneels and kisses the Prince's hand ; the Chancellor, a page 
bearing the king*s shield, a herald, and a knight. The base is rich in 
ornaments, and bears shields for arms, &c., supported by infantine 
figures. Beneath the tazza are portraits of the following Princes of 
Wales, viz. : — ^Edward, afterwards Edward II. ; Edward the Black 
Prince ; Henry, afterwards Henry V. ; Edward, son of Henry VI. ; 
Arthur, son of Henry YII. ; Charles, afterwards Charles I. ; George 
Augustus, afterwards George II. ; George, afterwards George in. 
The tazza, intended for flowers, is. surmounted by a figure of St. David. 
(Hunt and Roskell.) 

In the name of his Royal Highness the Prince Consort and the 
Queen. — Two vases in silver, partially gilt, of Etruscan form, one 
surmounted by a figure of Britannia, the other by that of a Welsh 
bard. The handles are formed of the heraldic rose, and on the feet are 
the arms and supporters of his Royal Highness in relief. (Hunt and 
BoskelL) , 

From Her Majesty the Queen. — A candelabrum for seven lights, 
of rich foliage ornament. On two sides of the base are the arms of 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent in high relief; on the other 
two sides are engraved the cipher and crown of Her Royal Highness. 
Three large oval salvers, with the cipher and crown of Her Royal High- 
ness engraved thereon ; with other articles of plate. 

From the Duke of Bucclench. — A finely-chased silver gilt and jewelled 
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vase, in the style of Holbein. On the body of the vase are the heads, in 
high relief, of Holbein, Erasmus, Michael Angelo, and Raffaelle. From 
the cover rises an elegant scroll work supporting a medallion with the 
arms of His Hoy al' Highness enamelled on both sides. This was manu- 
factured for the International Exhibition, 1862. — (R. and S. Garrard 
and Co.) 

From the Duke of Newcastle. — A large silver inkstand, with richly 
chased border and feet. — (Garrard and Co.) 

From the Dowager Duchess of Sutherland. — A china service from 
Minton. 

From the Duke of St. Albans.— A very handsome mosaic paper-weight. 

From Lieutenant-Colonel Loyd Lindsay, V.C. — An elegant casket- 
shaped inkstand of silver, richly ornamented with raised scroll-work in 
the style of Queen Anne. (Garrard and Co ) 

From Lieutenant-Colonel Cavendish. — An inkstand of Algerian onyx. 
(Howell, James, and Co.) 
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ROWI^AVBS' MACAS5A.B. Oil. 
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SOLD Br CHBMISTS AN» PSRFUMEUS. •.•Ask (or "KOWLAHDS"' Arlielffl. 

■r~~^ '" "'jric Frilling 

Requires neither hemmmg or 
icldpping, and IS of a fine and 
peculiarly durable material, 
perfectly free from all dress. 
It is of various vndths. 
For trimming all kinds of 

LADIES' and CHILDREN'S 

k Washing Apparel. 

i E Sold by all Drapera, in Envelopes 

Fcontaining 12 yards, and bearing the 
aameH of J. cS: J. CASH, Patentees. 
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JOSEPH GILLOT • 

SespMtfolly. invites the attention of the Public to the f(fiowiiig 

Numbers of his 

PATENT METALLIC PENS, 

Which, for Qaality of Katerial, Easy Action, and Oreat Dora- 
bilitji win ensure uniyersal Prefarence. 
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FOR LADIES' USK 

For fine, neat writing, especially on thick and highly-finished papers^ 
Nos. 1, 173, 303, 604, in Extba-pink Poihts. 

FOR GENERAL USE. 

Nos. 2, 164, 166, 168, 604, in Fine Ponrrs. 

FOR BOLD, FREE WRITING. 

Nos. 3, 164, 166, 168, 604, in MsDiutf Points. 
FOR GENTLEMEN'S USE, 

FOR LARGE, FREE, BOLD WRITING. 

The Black Swan Quill, Large Birrel Pen, No. 808. The Patent 

Magnum Bonum, No. 263, in Medium and Broad Points. 

FOR GENERAL WRITING. 

Na 263, in Extra-fine and Fine Points. No. 810, New Bank, 

Pen. No. 262, in Fine Points. Small Barrel. 

No. 840, the Autograph Pen. 

FOR COMBIERCIAL PURPOSES. 

The celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 382. The 

ditto Four-hole ditto, No. 202. The Public Pen, No. 292. 

Ditto with Bead, No. 404. Small Barrel Pens^ 

Fine and Free. Nos, 392, 405, 603. 



To be had of ev$ry respectable Stationer in the World. 

WHOLESALE AND FOB EXPORTATION AT THE 

Xann&ctory, VICTORIA WORKS, GRAHAM ST., and at 98» 

NEW ST., BIRHINaHAM; 91, JOHIT ST., NEW TORE; 

And of ^V^ILLIAM DAVIS, 

At the London Depot, 37, Gracechurch St., E.G. 



BEUARKABLE TESTIMONY 

• , A lABT n HEE 79th TEiE. 
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PARR'S PILLS are highl; efflcBcioui in BilionB Allmenli. Scarbn'ic Compli 
the Nhtou ^«UDl» LDwne^lDf SpirilA, PjilplLation of ihv litAtl, KtieuniBtic I 
■qd liaibft, (^rf^on of the Ohefll, Ldu of AppeLile^ Redun'lAncy of fiilfc, 
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Sols Proprietors, T. EGBERTS & CO., 8, Crane-court, FleeVstreot, London. 



THE BEST CO RN-FLOUR IS MAIZENA. 

TflE JUEY of Class 3, See. 2, 

finding it so far Superior to all others, 
reported it "exceedingly excellent^' and 

Awarded to it the ONLY PRIZE 
MEDAL for COEN-FLOTJRS. 

The Lancet saya : "(Maizena differs from all other Cora-Flours 
in its mode of preparation. It ia a very pure article, analogous to 
Arrowroot, and superior to it in flavour." 

For Recipes, see Packets (1 lb., 8(/. ; |lb., 4rf.), obtainable of 
all first-clase Grocers. 

SOLE COKSIQNEES FOR THE UNITED KINODOM : 

TOMIIN, RENDELL, & CO., 




